“Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you — 
to do which must be done, whether 
= you like it or not. Being forced to —— 
work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance, self control, 
= diligence, strength of will, content and a 
— a hundred virtues which the idle will ——— 
never know.”—Kingsley. 
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His Vacation Assured 
Is Yours? 


The Medical Protective Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Dear Sirs: 


‘““A woman came into my office this morning JUST 
AS MY WIFE AND MYSELF WERE GETTING 
READY TO LEAVE ON A SIX WEEKS’ VACATION 
AND DEMANDED $600.00 OF ME OR THREAT. 
ENED TO SUE FOR MALPRACTICE. Will I have to 
give up this vacation or do you think it will be alright 
to go?” 

Very truly yours, 


And we answer: 


Dear Doctor: 


“Concerning your pending claim. You have fur- 
nished such data as is necessary for our use at this time 
and there is no reason why you should forego your va- 
cation. We understand that you expect to be gone for 
a period of about six weeks and we assure you that 
we will, during the interim, protect your interests.” 


For Medical Protective Service 
have 
A Medical Protective Contract. 


THE MEDICAL PROTECTIVE COMPANY 
of 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


Professtonal Protection Exclusively. 
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Sutures 
| Sor Modern Surgery 


DAVIS & GECK,AJne. 
Surgical Sutures £xelusively 


“211-221 Duffield Street ~ Brooklyn, NY,USA. 
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Dependable— 
Efficient— 


Easy to Operate— 


The 


American 
Prim Press 


The Press without a 
foot-pressure treadle, 
electrically operated. 
It reduces labor 
turnover. 


Full details upon re- 
. quest. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


NORWOOD STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Canadian Factory British Sales Agency 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery American Laundry Machinery 
o:, Ltd. oO. 
47-79 Sterling Road 36-38 Victoria Street 
Toronto, Ontario London, S. W.-1, England 


Tycos | 
Office Type Sphygmomanometer 


In the operating room for determining phys- 
ical fitness before the operation and for 
guidance in anesthesia. It shows accu- 

rate blood pressure, the pulse rate 

and the single pulse wave. 


Tylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. A 


Tycos 
Fever 
Ther- 


mometer 


Tycos 
Urinalysis 
Glassware 


Tyeos 
Pocket 
Sphygmo- 
manometer 
Blood Pres- 
sure Manual‘ 
sent free. 
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OVER 300 
HOSPITALS 
are Employ- 
ing as 

“A FIRST 
AID” 


SYSTEM 


FOR THEY FIND IT A SURE GERM KILLER, 


because it thoroughly cleanses and sterilizes their dishes at 
the Lowest Cost. This means that both to buy and to oper- 
ate the FEARLESS costs less. 

Another exclusive feature, that cannot be overlooked, is 
if electric current fails, the FEARLESS can be changed in- 
stantly, without tools, for easy hand operation. 

Won’t you write us today for full information about our “Hospital 


Special” FEARLESS illustrated above? There’s no dishwashing prob- 
lems in Hospitals which we haven’t solved. 


FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO., Inc. 
“Pioneers in the Business” 
Factory and Main Office: 175-179M Colvin Street, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branches at San Francisco and New York 
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‘For The Dietitian’s Kitchen 
fe MIXER 


The Reco Mixer is an invaluable aid 
to the Dietitian in preparing special 
diets—and you can afford its help. 
Does same work as mixers costing 
twice as much. And, being portable, 
it is a simple matter to move it about 
for use in Bakery and Kitchen as 
well. 

Easily kept clean and sanitary. 


The cost is only $140, and you will find 
that it soon pays for itself through the 
saving in wages of labor it replaces around 
the hospital. 

Write today for booklet showing many 
ways RECO MIXERS can work for you at 
a saving. 


2634 W. Congress St., Chicago, III. 


Seven Good Reasons 


why the laundering facilities of your hospital 
should include a Simplex Washer, Extractor, 
Dryer and Ironer: 


They save money 

They quickly pay for themselves 

Are easily installed 

Are easily operated 

Are well built 

They improve the service 

They do first-class work 

Complete installations within reach 
of the smallest Hospital 


Let us prove these statements to your satisfaction. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 


844 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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now issued as part of its series of stock 


"Ts Physician’s Record Company has 
hospital records the 


Complete System of Forms for 


PURCHASE and ISSUANCE 


outlined by the 
American Hospital Association 


A monograph describing the system and giv- 
ing prices and other details is ready for dis- 
tribution to hospital executives. Samples also 
are available. 


PHYSICIANS’ RECORD COMPANY 


509 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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Surgical Diathermy— 
Electro- Coagulation— 
Medical Diathermy— 


There are many reasons why 


all the better Hospitals are being equipped 
with Apparatus 
and here is a 


REAL 
Portable 
Hospital 


Diathermy 
Unit 


CATALOG NO. 1251 

The Fischer Portable Hospital Diathermy Unit Embodies: 
Efficiency—4000 Milliamperes available. 
Range—4 Voltage steps; highest Frequency. 
Control—Multiple Spark Gap; Auto-transformer. 
Accurate Meter—Double scale and cut-out. 
Perfect Insulation—No Oil, no Wax. 
Light Weight—Weighs only 50 pounds. 
Neatness—Harmonizes with any surroundings. 
Economy—F ull efficiency with small line wires. 
Small Size—12” high, 14” wide by 22” long. 


\ Low Cost—only $275.00 for complete unit. 


RETURN COUPON 

J 

G. FISCHER & CO., 

i 2333 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen 

: Please send me, without obligation on my part, complete de- 

ry tails on your Portable Hospital Diathermy Apparatus, and inter- 

esting data on Electro-coagulation. 

Va 
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Consider the | 
Post -Operative Value of 


Stanolind Li quid 
Paraffin 


URROWS, in the New York Medical 
B Record, emphasizes the post-operative, intra- 

abdominal use of medicinal mineral white oil, 
especially when such oil is of high viscosity. 


He says that this oil introduced into the abdominal 
cavity ‘prevents recurrence of adhesions, lubricates 
the intestinal cords, straightens out angulations and 
kinks, floats the gas-filled loops of gut out of the 
pelvic cavity, exerts an intra-abdominal pressure 
upon the viscera, and is followed by a return of 
normal peristalsis.’” 


Many physicians have hitherto avoided the use of 
mineral oils of domestic origin. Such physicians 
will find that Stanolind Liquid Paraffin, (Heavy) is 
of ideal viscosity and efficient action. 


The viscosity of Stanolind Liquid Paraffin is 300- 
310 Saybolt at 37.7 degrees C (100 degrees F); 
specific gravity — 0.8g91-0.895 at 15 degrees C 
(59 degrees F), It is a rich, heavy-bodied, mineral 
white oil unexcelled for post-operative use; for | 
treatment of all cases of chronic intestinal stasis, 
and for all other purposes where such an agent is 
indicated. On account of its slow flowing quality, 
it produces that steadiness of lubrication which is 
physiologically desirable. 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin 


(Heavy) TASTELESS—ODORLESS—COLORLESS 


Produced by 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3182A 
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Purebred 


Holstein Milk 


No better evidence as to the special nutritive value of 
purebred Holstein milk can be submitted than the ex- 
perience of those who are producing and feeding Hol- 
stein milk in the numerous institutions throughout the 
country. These institutions have chosen the Holstein 
cow because of her superior milk as well as the many 
other advantages of the cow as a profitable dairy 
animal. 


A letter dated Feb. 17, 1923, from Chas. Shaw, in charge of milk 
production at the Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Mich., in speak- 
ing of Holstein milk, says: 


“As our Medical Department is 
always guarding the health of 
our inmate population, we be- 
lieve that the consumption of 
large quantities of good pure 
milk testing around 3.5% but- 
terfat is conducive to good 
healthy physical condition. 
Therefore, the Holstein cow is 
best adapted for our needs.” 


Purebred Holstein milk is naturally light in color and tests be- 
tween 38.25 and 3.75 per cent. fat. 


Full information regarding the dietary advantages of purebred 
; Holstein milk will be gladly given upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
227 E. Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Free 
Hospital 
Use 


—a magazine 
you can hold 
in your hand 


Miniature HYGEIAS 


for Hospital Distribution 


Midget copies of HYGEIA, the new Journal of 
Individual and Community Health, published by 
the American Medical Association, are now ready 
for institutional use. These miniature magazines, 
3% by 5 inches, so small that you can hold them 
in your hand, are exact reproductions of the type 
pages and illustrations in the regular 8 by 11% 
inch magazine. 


Your convalescent invalids, your children pa- 
tients, those who wait in your reception rooms, as 
well as the nurses, interns, and others on your 
staff, will find these tiny magazines entertaining. 

This coupon will bring you a generous supply. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Please send me a free packet of Miniature HYGEIAS for 
distribution. 
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Hospital Buyer 


The Round Table Magazine of the Hospital Field 


100% Cireulation 


> Devoted to All Departments of Hospital Buying 
THE HOSPITAL BUYER CO., Inc. 
S. DeWitt CLoucH WEtpon C. DietricH 
Business Manager Advertising Manager 


4739 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. G. Place, Contract Agent, 1712 Montrose Ave., Chicago. 

New York Representative:.H, A. Gould, 31 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

New England Representative: L. C. Breed, Br. P. 0. 25, Box 4, Boston, Mass, 

St. Louis Representative: Roy M. Edmonds, Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Minneapolis Representative: K. llth Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
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Some Aspects of Buying at Jefferson Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia 


Benefit of Lower Market Prices on Textiles Often Allowed Through 
Clause in Contract, Despite Original Figures—Reciprocal Arrange- 
ment with State Welfare Board and Prison Labor Bureau of 
Distinct Advantage. 

By K. H. LANSING 


N Jefferson Hospital, State Legislature, at its last ses- 
Philadelphia, the ac- sion, aiming to have the State 
counting system that has Welfare Department pay the hos- 
been installed is along pital “for service rendered,” based 
the general lines followed out by on the per capital cost per diem 
the A. M. A., involving the best of ward patients, was defeated 
features of the methods in op- shortly before the Legislature ad- 
eration at the Cincinnati General journed for the term. The per 
Hospital, which was visited by capita cost per diem of ward 
Mr. D. Adams, steward of the patients for the last quarter, ac- 
Philadelphia institution, before the cording to the Quarterly Report 
installation in Jefferson. Mr. which the hospital is obliged to 
Adams carefully went over the present to the: State Welfare De- 
high lights of the Cincinnati Gen- + partment, amounted to $2.86. The 
eral’s system and made a study of cost of private patients was $5.01 
its advantages. and for out-patients, 43 cents. The 
Instead of a card system, how- average cost per capita, per diem 
ever, Jefferson Hospital uses a for all types of patients for the 
book, which is a Record of Cash quarter amounted to $3.31. 
Receipts, showing just where the Much of the buying for the 
goods have been distributed after hospital is done by contract, the 
purchase. It conforms to the steward sending out for bids. 
method of the State Welfare De- When awards are made, the re- 
partment at Harrisburg, from sponsibility of the bidder and the 
which the hospital benefits by character of the goods are taken 
means of a lump sum appropria- into consideration, with the result 
tion. A bill introduced into the that the lowest bidder is not in 
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every case the successful one. The 
lowest responsible bidder who has 
the right goods is the one setected 
when it is decided to purchase and 
a requisition is sent out accord- 
ingly. 

Some of the stationery used by 
the hospital is purchased in quan- 
tities sufficient to last more than 
three years. This is the case, for 
instance, with the blue “history 
sheets” on which is recorded the 
history of each case. On the last 
occasion of buying this material, 
bids were asked from about ten 
printers and the bids when sub- 
mitted to the steward varied from 
$360 to $675 for the 50,000 sheets 
desired. The relation between the 
number of cases and the number 
of sheets is not a fixed one, for the 
reason that because of errors, or 
ink smears, or some similar cause, 
a certain number of sheets neces- 
sarily are destroyed and do not 


appear, therefore, as _filled-out 
records. 
Contracts for food supplies, 


such as butter and eggs, poultry 
and the like, are usually pur- 
chased in quantities sufficient to 
supply the hospital for from three 
to six months. These supplies are 
obtained in the same way—through 
the “lowest responsible bidder who 
has the right goods.” Similar 
methods are used in connection 
with the sheets and_ pillowcases, 
which are purchased in quantities 
sufficient to last for a consider- 
able period. When the goods ar- 
rive, they are carefully checked up 
to see there has been no miscount 
and that all the goods are up to 
specifications. 


Get “Benefit of the Market” 


Jefferson Hospital often is able 
to “get the benefit of the market,” 
if there is a favorable change be- 
fore the expiration of the contract 
period, especially in the case ot 
textile materials. 


This is arranged in the follow. 
ing manner: The hospital is for- 
tunate in having on its board a 
cotton broker and a wool broker 
and naturally they keep in close 
touch with the market prices of 
these materials. When the board 
thinks that there may be a reces- 
sion in the price of these goods 
within a certain period, they cause 
to be inserted in the contract. for 
purchase a clause saying in sub- 
stance: “The hospital to be given 
the advantage of any lower market 
price that may occur before the 
expiration of this contract.” 

Ordinarily, this clause is allowed 
to remain with the result that the 
hospital sometimes reaps a sub- 
stantial benefit. This was the case 
quite recently, when a recession 
in price of twenty-five cents on 
the dollar was allowed the hospital 
on its contract for its supply of 
“Raritan” gauze, the original price 
being $4.95 a hundred yards. A 
drop in the market figures per- 
mitted the hospital to buy it at 
only $4.70 a hundred yards. 


The State Welfare Department 
with which Jefferson Hospital is 
allied in the relationship already 
mentioned, also has charge of the 
State Prison Labor Bureau and 
the bureau and the hospital are 
thus enabled to benefit reciprocally. 
For instance, there are certain 
products of the State prison which 
can be used at a comparatively 
low price and with considerable 
advantage by the hospital. Among 
these products are bandage muslin, 
pajama suits, hospital gowns and 
brooms and brushes. Mr. Adams 
says that the brooms and brushes 
produced by the prisoners are par- 
ticularly high grade and _ stand 
usage better than most articles of 
the kind. 

The prison produces a consid- 
erable quantity of gauze every year 
but tests of it have shown that it 
is not quite up to the quality of 
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FIRM 


JEFFERSON HOSPITAL 
TENTH ANO SANSOM STREETS PHILADELPHIA Pa 
0. ADAMS, Stewaro 


oate 


PLEASE SENO AT ONCE 


INVOICE MUST ACCOMPANY GOODS 
AND BEAR NO. 


gauze for hospital purposes that 
can be bought elsewhere. 

The reason is a rather odd one. 
At the prison, the convicts are not 
allowed to handle chemicals, for 
fear that some one of the incor- 
rigibles might dash the contents of 
a container either in the face of a 
keeper, as a prelude of making a 
dash for liberty, or in anger at 
some fellow worker. Hence, all 
the bleaching is done by electricity, 
instead of by chemical processes. 
Now the absorbsent quality of 
gauze depends upon the successful 
elimination of oil naturally in the 
material. Only by chemical pro- 
cess, it is asserted, is this oil com- 
pletely extracted, or rather ex- 
tracted in quantity commensurate 
with the best condition of the ma- 
terial so that it has no tendency 
to disintegrate. Electricity is 
claimed by some to be a poor sub- 
stitute for the chemical process of 
bleaching this kind of goods. 

One hundred and_ twenty-four 
agencies in Philadelphia—not all 
of them hospitals—use gauzes and 
it is hoped by the Prison Labor 
Bureau that the output of the 
prison may be absorbed where it 
will do the most good. 


RECORD OF DELIVERIES. ETC, ON OTHER SIDE 


Order Blank Used at Jefferson Hospital 


STEWARO 
(over) 


Mr. Adams has talked over the 
situation with Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
head of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment and hopes that this matter 
can be satisfactorily adjusted in 
the next contract the hospital 
makes for gauze. The desire is to 
use the prison output, if it can be 
brought up to specification as re- 
gards the extraction of the oil in 
greater degree than at present. It 
it possible that arrangements can 
be made whereby the gauze can be 
bleached, after its production in 
the prison, at some outside bleach- 
ery. At any rate an effort will be 
made to use the State gauze. It is 
said that gauze lacking proper ab- 
sorbent qualities is not white, but 
either yellowish, or grayish in tint. 
This is said to be the case with 
the gauze as it is now produced in 
the State prison. 

The hospital has an interesting 
and at the same time simple type 
of order form which it issues for 
making purchases. It is seven 
inches long and four inches wide 
and is in duplicate, a white origi- 
nal going out to the one on whom 
the order is made and a yellow 
(Continued on page 88) 
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HOW TO BUY HOSPITAL 
PILLOWS 

The value and wearing quality 
of pillows are not apparent on the 
surface and even if goods seem all 
right when delivered they may de- 
velop serious defects later. 

It goes almost without saying 
that only pillows filled with all 
new feathers should be considered 
—no use paying good money for 
second-hand and wornout goods, 
and the manufacturer should of 
course have equipment for the 
proper cleansing and curing of the 
feathers and making of the pil- 
lows, 

Tests for Pillows 

The natural question for a pros- 
pective purchaser to ask is, how to 
determine whether feathers are 
new or second-hand, and the an- 
swer is, look for broken feath- 
ers, or, in the case of light-colored 
feathers, feathers that are yel- 
lowed with age. Their presence is 
an infallible sign that someone 
has already had the benefit of all 
the good service the feathers will 
give. They have lost their spring- 
iness, are brittle, and but little ad- 
ditional time and wear will crum- 
ble them to dust. 

Thorough curing of feathers 
will remove from them all dust, 
dirt and chaff and kill the animal 
matter in the stem. If not prop- 
erly taken care of this will decay 
and attract vermin. 

The fact that the shrinkage 
from proper cleansing, curing and 
elimination of feathers not suit- 
able for pillow purposes runs as 
high as 25 percent, indicates how 
important this really is and also 
shows what a. temptation it is for 
a manufacturer not to be too 
thorough and thus receive the 
feather price for all or part of the 
25 percent waste instead of pay- 
ing to have it carted away. 


Proper Curing 
To tell whether or not feathers 


have been properly cured is a dif. 
ficult matter for the layman unti] 
the pillows start giving an offen. 
sive odor, which may not be until 
decay has set in, perhaps six 
months or a year after the pillows 
have been in use. F 

About the only test other than 
one made in a laboratory is to 
take a double handful of feathers, 
holding the hands cup-fashion, 
and with an easy up and down 
motion sift out whatever dirt and 
chaff there may be. If the feath- 
ers have been thoroughly cured 
no dirt or chaff will show. This, 
of course, still leaves open the 
question of whether or not the 
animal matter in the feather stems 
have been disposed of, which can 
be determined only by miscro- 
scopical examination. 


The Filling Quality 

There is another and a simpler 
test, viz. the filling quality of 
feathers depends first of all upon 
the grade and secondly upon how 
thoroughly weighty matter, i. e, 
dirt, dust, chaff and the larger and 
flat feathers not suitable for pil- 
lows, have been removed. Conse- 
quently the more thorough the 
processing the less weight of 
feathers will be necessary to prop- 
erly fill a pillow of a given size. 
In other words, it will take, say 
two and one-half pounds of thor- 
oughly treated feathers of a given 
grade to fill a pillow measuring 
22x28 (the most popular hospital 
size) to the proper degree of 
plumpness, but if the dust, etc., is 
left in the feathers it will take 
very nearly three pounds to fill 
the pillow to the same degree. 

It is an axiom in the pillow-mak- 
ing art that the lighter a pillow, 
size and plumpness being equal, 
the better the value it represents. 
For instance, a hen feather pillow, 
size 22x28, requiring gross weight 
of three pounds to each pillow 
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one-quarter of what is asked for 
a pillow filled with goose feathers 
weighing only two and one-half 
pounds. 

The old story about “the best 
being cheapest in the end” holds 
good with pillows as with every- 
thing else. Buy pillows filled with 
a good grade of feathers. Not 
only will they give longer service, 
but better and, also, they are far: 
more comfortable than others. 

To stand up under hard use, the 
ticking should be the very best. 
Such tickings as the standard 
ACA in the narrow blue and 
white stripe or the herringbone 
weave in wide blue and white or 
drab and white stripes will give 
the best service. For neatness the 
goods should be perfectly matched 
at the seams and every thread 
cinched to guard against unravel- 
ling. 

It may seem almost superfluous 
to say that the pillows should be 
filled full enough and yet not too 
full. When a pillow is taken by 
the corners and shaken no slack 
should develop, and yet it should 
give easily under pressure and 
spring right back into its original 
shape when the pressure is re- 
leased. 

The only sure protection in pil- 
low buying is to buy from an old 
established pillow house which has 
a reputation to protect and will, 
therefore, live up to its contract 
and deliver according to the speci- 
fication the price calls for. 


U. S. TESTS ON GLASS 
TUMBLERS 


Shock Test: Boiling water shall 
be poured into the sample at room 
temperature (20 to 25° C.) until 
full. An acceptable tumbler must 
not crack when subjected to this 
test repeated five times. 

Boiling Test: Tumblers, when 
completely immersed in distilled 
water in a closed vessel having a 


small steam vent, and, boiled con- 
tinuously for six hours (water be- 
ing occasionally added to compen- 
sate for evaporation lisses) shall 
show no signs of corrosion, scum- 
ming, chipping or cracking. Where 
dishwashing machines are em- 
ployed, and, in the general rough 
handling incident to the usage 
given glass, in kitchens, strength 
to resist blows is the chief re- 
quirement to ensure long life. 

The results of a series of tests 
for resistance against impact were 
as follows: 

Tumblers having a heavy foot 
but a thin side, showing little taper 
at the bottom were weak as com- 
pared with those whose sides were 
thicker at the shoulder and tapered 
from bottom to top. The strength 
of the tumblers tested, however, 
showed a closer relation to com- 
position than to any other factor. 

Under the boiling test in dis- 
tilled water, glasses of poor com- 
position showed slight spalling 
after 3 hours, while, even those of 
the best composition developed 
slight chips or spalls after 12 
hours—after 48 hours’ boiling, the 
surfaces of all were rather badly 
chipped, and, in many cases, the 
article had fallen to pieces. 

With soda, lime, glasses, within 


the limits of composition used in 


glass manufacture, a boiling test 
will therefore separate the glasses 
of low strength from those of high 
strength, and, also, disclose any 
tendency to chip or lose their 
polish. 
CAUSE OF THE THIRST 

“Yes, sir; an’ the las’ time I 
was wounded, they was in such a 
‘urry ter sew me up they went 
and left a sponge inside of me— 
and it’s there now.” 

“Good gracious! Doesn’t it hurt 
you?” 

“No, sir; thank you. But it do 
make me most uncommon thirs- 
ty 
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Mercy Hospital, Chicago 
(See Article page 19) 


It Isn’t Your Town—It’s You 


If you want to live in the kind of a town, 
Like the kind of a town you like, 
You needn't slip your clothes in a grip 
And start out on a long, long hike. 
You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new; 
It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your town; 
It isn’t your town—tt’s you. 


Real towns are not made by men afraid, . 
Lest somebody else gets ahead; 

When every one works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a town from the dead. 

And if while you make a personal stake 
Your neighbor can make one, too, 

Your town will be what you want to see— 
It isn’t your town—it’s you. 


—Ozark Trails Journal. 
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A WORLD TOUR 

Dr. E. Ahlswede, a regular con- 
tributor of feature articles for The 
Hospital Buyer, announces 
connection with the Clark World 
Cruise, as Assistant Director. This 
cruise is booked to leave New 
York City on the 19th of January, 
1924, on board the “Laconia” 
which has been chartered for the 
trip. 

Doctor Ahlswede will continue 
his contributions to THE HOSPITAL’ 
Buyer as special correspondent for 
this publication. He writes, “We 
are well equipped with  photo- 
graphic material, and will visit a 
very large number of hospitals and 
medical institutions in China, 
Japan, Java, India, Egypt, Italy, 
etc. We have worked out a very 
careful program, and expect to get 
some first hand material for THE 
HospitAL Buyer.” <Any of our 
readers, who are interested in par- 
ticular hospital questions abroad, 
are invited to correspond with us 
or with Doctor Ahlswede person- 
ally. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 

What would you think of a De- 
partment of Queries and Answers 
in THe HospitaL Buyer each 
month? Suggestion for such a 
Department appears in this issue. 
To make such a feature success- 
ful, it, of course, calls for the co- 
operation of our readers. Send us 
your queries; read this Depart- 
ment, and consider yourself a con- 
tributor to it. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 

The Second Annual Congress of 
Anesthetists will be held in Chi- 
cago, October 22-24 of this year. 
Headquarters, Scientific Sessions 
and Exhibits will be in the Audi- 
torium Hotel. 


Societies participating in this 
Congress are The National Anes- 
thesia Research Society, the Inter- 
state Association of Anesthetists, 
Mid-Western Association of Anes- 
thetists, and the Chicago Society 
of Anesthetists. 

The officers of the National Re- 
search Society are E. I. McKesson, 
M. D., President, Toledo, Ohio, 
and F. H. McMechan, M. D., Sec- ° 
retary, Lake Shore Road, Avon 
Lake, Ohio. 


A CORRECTION 


In a recent number of THE Hos- 
PITAL BUYER it was reported, by 
our Eastern Correspondent, that 
the New York Theatrical Hospital 
had ceased its activities because of 
the refusal of the State to grant 
incorporation. 


We understand that this was an 
error, and that the proposed hos- 
pital has not only not ceased its 
activities, but is making progress 
this summer in preparation for an 
appeal to the public this fall. 


A series of benefits is being 
given, the largest one being at 
Madison Square Garden. We un- 
derstand that Dr. McCall Ander- 
son, of New York City, has been 
elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and that permanent 
headquarters of the Association 
have keen established at 15 East 
40th Street. 


HOSPITALS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

The party of one hundred and 
fifty physicians and surgeons or- 
ganized by Dr. Franklin H. Mar- 
tin to visit South American cities, 
returned to the United States re- 
cently. 
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The object of the trip was to 
learn more about their colleagues 
in South America, the institutions 
_in which they teach, the hospitals 
in which they work, and finally to 
establish more intimate relations 
with them. 

The model hospital in the south- 
ern part of the continent is the 
Ancon Hospital in the Panama 
Canal Zone which provides an ex- 
ample of what a tropical hospital 
ought 'to be. 

As a whole, the hospitals are 
fairly well equipped, but many of 
them are not screened as_ they 
should be. The crying need is 
nurses who are practically non- 
existent. In these Latin countries, 
nursing is considered a menial oc- 
cupation, and consequently the 
right class of women are not at- 
tracted by it. 

In many operating rooms, the 
surgeons and their assistants have 
to attend to the duties which in 
our hospitals are attended to by 
nurses. The patients are too often 
cared for by persons untrained in 
the care of the sick. Often the 
nursing is done by a relative or 
friend, and private rooms are pro- 
vided with a bed for this volunteer 
attendant to sleep on. 

In Havana, sixty thousand peo- 
ple belong to private hospitals ‘pay- 
ing a fee of two dollars per 
month. In case of sickness, they 
are cared for and even buried 
without any further charge. 

In Montevideo the roulette tables 
are under municipal control and 
all the profits derived from gam- 
bling go towards the support of 
the hospitals. 

In Havana, 25% of the net 
profits of the Casino run under 
municipal protection goes to 
charity. 

The party visited Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Argentine, Monte- 
video, Paraguay and Barbados and 
the British West Indies. 


USE OF INSULIN TO BRE 
TAUGHT 


Instruction in the use of Insulin 
for diabetes will be given at 
Barnes Hospital and the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital, beginning 
July 1. 

All practitioners of medicine 
are welcome to take the instruc- 
tion. This will consist of daily 
conferences on the subject of 
diabetes and its proper treatment 
and also such instruction in lab- 
oratory methods as is necessary 
for the proper use of Insulin. 

Daily conferences will be held 
at 10:00 a. m.; laboratory in- 
struction will be given in the 
afternoons. 

It is suggested that the physi- 
cians come to Barnes Hospital 
first and then after sufficient time 
continue their work in the St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital. 

This instruction is made pos- 
sible through the gift of $10,000.00 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
each of a list of hospitals 
throughout this country and Can- 
ada. The selection of the indi- 
vidual hospitals was made by a 
committee headed by Dr. Simon 
Flexner of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. 

The purpose of the gift is to 
increase the number of free ward 
patients who can be treated with 
insulin and to teach physicians in 
general practice the proper meth- 
ods of employing the treatment. 


To clean microscopic slides: 
One volume of sulphuric acid is 
mixed with 8 volumes of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate. 


In calculating doses for chil- 
dren Dr. Young’s rule is used. 
Divide the age of the child by the 
age plus 12, which will give the 
fraction of the adult dose suitable 
for a child of that age. 
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Mercy Hospital X-Ray Department 
By JOHN B. ZINGRONE 


Director 


X-Ray laboratory of 
Mercy Hospital is lo- 
bi cated on the ground 

YEA floor in the southwest 
wing of the main hospital building 
in close proximity to the emer- 
gency entrance and within fifty 
feet of both passenger and freight 
elevators on the 26th Street side 
of the building. 

The laboratory consists of the 
following : 

1. Reception room. 

2. Diagnostic room. 

3. Filing department. 

4. Fluoroscopic room equipped 
with a vertical and_ horizontal 
fluoroscopic outfit, This room 
contains one of the latest type 
transformers which can be used 
for fluoroscopic examinations, 
general radiography and Roent- 
genotherapy. 

5. General radiographic room 
equipped with the latest type of 
X-Ray machines for general 
radiography, Roentgenotherapy and 
fluoroscopic examinations. 

6. Dark room with completely 
equipped ventilating and drying 
departments. 

7. Photographic department. 

8. Suite of dressing rooms and 
lavatories. 

9. Supply room. 

10. Portable machine room which 
has the latest portable machine 
that can be transported to the bed- 
side of the patient. 

The working force of the X- -Ray 
department is as follows: 

1. Director. 

2. Two Roentgenologists. 

3. Two graduate nurse techni- 
cians. 

4. Dark room man. 

5. Stenographer. 


All radiographic fluoro- 
scopic examinations are arranged 
by appointment with the excep- 
tion of emergency cases which are 
given preference. All orders given 
for X-Ray examinations must be 
written by the attending man or 
his interne. 

With the exception of the emer- 
gency cases, this department aims’ 
to give the physician on the case 
a written report of the interpreta- 
tion on the following day. These 
reports are made in duplicate, one 


‘filed in our filing department and 


the other placed on the patient’s 
record sheet or if the case be an 
out case, the report is mailed to 
the physician’s office. 

In surgical cases, the surgical 
lindings are compared and_ re- 
corded with the radiographic find- 
ings. We find this co-operation 
to be of instructive value not only 
to the X-Ray staff, but also to 
the surgeon. 

Conservation of Radiograms: 
Under no circumstances will a 
radiogram be given to the patient 
or another physician unless the 
attending man has given a verbal 
or written order to that effect. 

Our filing room is large enough 
to retain all radiograms for a 
period of five years, with the ex- 
ception of legal cases, which are 
kept indefinitely. 

Below is a brief summary of 
the cases handled during the year 
1922. 

Cases 
. Stomach examinations... 738 
. Intestinal examinations. 218 
. Chest examinations.... 274 
Esophagus examinations 20 
. Gall bladder region.... 81 
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. Teeth examinations.... 252 
. Skull examinations.... 391 
. Jaw examinations 18 
. Shoulder examinations. 95 
. Upper extremities 264 
. Spine examinations.... 144 
. Hips 

. Pelvis examination 

. Lower extremities 


Out of this total number twenty- 
seven per cent were “no charge” 
and charity cases. 

-Ep. Note: The equipment used 
at the Mercy Hospital was supplied 
by the Victor X-ray Corp. 


IN THE HOSPITAL 


(Before An Operation) 


In the midnight I wait for the 
morning, 
And whatever the morning may 
bring. 
There is drug deadened pain bear- 
ing warning 
Like the rain laden breeze of 
the spring. 
Though I know not the time of 
my going, 
Nor my path through the after- 
ward mists. 
There is Chance, ’tis a wind ever 
blowing, 
And ’twill blow where it lists! 


It is time for a swift recollection 
Of the things I have done and 
have seen, 
So I swing them all forth for 
inspection 
As the pictures swing past the 
screen, 
There is life in its various phases, 
And the wastes where the older 
shrines stood, 
And the new shrines Ambition up- 
raises— 
I have lived; it is good! 


Yet I need not make peace with 
my sorrow, 
And I need not bow down to 
my pain, 


For I live in To-day, and To. 
morrow 
May but prove that its promise 
were vain! 
I am strong with the strength of 
all living, 
And the breath of all Time is 
my breath. 
I have lived life and suffered its 
giving ; 
So I need not fear death! 
For I felt the harsh heel of life 
press on 
My stripped soul as it lay—but 
that passed! 
And I wondered and turned to my 
lesson— 
’Tis the brave heart that wins 
at the last! ; 
Now I’ve learned it! I need not 
go fawning 
On a hope that endures but a 
span; 
Be the morrow the dark or the 
dawning. 
I can face it a man! 
Charles C. Jones. 


WHERE DOES THE HOS.- 
PITAL PHARMACIST 
STAND? 

Writing in the Bulletin of 
Pharmacy, R. E. Everly gives his 
experience in reply to an editorial 
drawing attention to the field for 
pharmacists in hospitals and insti- 

tutions. 

Mr. Everly’s experience in a 
thirteen hundred bed _ institution 
for insane in Iowa seems to have 
been that the work was_ hard, 
hours long and irregular with few 
allowances for recreation and the 
remuneration low, $75.00 per 
month and board. Mr. Everly 
sums up as follows: 

“T will grant that a hospital 
pharmacist has all kinds of 
chances to practice the ethical side 
of his calling, but my experience 
has taught mr this: If you are 


not physically above the average, . 


do not want to act as a go-be- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Pharmacy System at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital 
By HOSPITAL BUYER REPORTER 


presides over this de- 
partment, said that the 


twenty units in the hospital, but 
that they have no dispensary or 
out patients, being affiliated with a 
central free dispensary, and the 
system is, therefore, designed to 
supply purely hospital needs. Each 
unit has an order book in which 
the head nurse writes down, each 
day, the supplies needed. This 
book goes to the pharmacy and is 
returned to the unit with the sup- 
plies of medicine required. 

With the exception of a few 
special prescriptions, there are no 
individual prescriptions put up in 
the pharmacy. The individual dos- 
ages prescribed by the physicians 
are taken care of by the nurses 
under the supervision of the head 
nurse on the floor, from the bulk 
supplies. Powders and capsules, 
are all sent up weighed in differ- 
ent dosages by the pharmacy, thus 
avoiding any multiplication or di- 
vision of dosages being done by the 
nurses on the floor. 


No nurses are allowed to handle 
medicines until they have had a 
month’s training in the pharmacy 
beginning with the simpler work, 
and being taught weighing and the 
accuracy of liquid measurements 
necessary. This one month’s phar- 
macy work is a necessary part of 
every nurse’s training. 


Special Prescriptions 


When special prescriptions to 
the pharmacy come in, they are 
made up and only the formula put 
on the label of the bottle, the pre- 
scription itself being returned to 
the unit with the bottle. It is then 


Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 


only necessary to send the bottle 
down to be refilled, the formula 
being on it, and the accumulation 
of old prescriptions in the phar- 
macy is thus entirely avoided. 


On the floors there are provided 
steel medicine cabinets with glass 
fronted cupboards above and plain 
doors below with drawers in be- 
tween the upper and lower cup- 
boards. All cupboards are kept 
locked to prevent any one not 
authorized getting to the contents. 

No verbal orders for medicines 
are accepted by the nurses. Pre- 
scription pads with a detachable 
white slip, each numbered for the 
‘prescription, and a yellow slip not 
detachable, also numbered, on 
which a carbon copy is made as 
the prescription is written, are 
provided and after the white slips 
are used, they are pasted in a book 
and form part of the hospital rec- 
ords, as do the yellow carbon 
copies. 

When the nurse receives the pre- 
scription, it is also entered on the 
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daily chart and when the medicine 
is discontinued, the date is re- 
corded in red ink on the case 
sheet. 

It is to be noted that all bottles 
containing drugs, an overdose of 
which might be dangerous, have 
the “poison” label on them to pre- 
vent any chance of careless hand- 
ling. 

By strict adherence to these 
rules, the chances of mistakes are 
eliminated as far as is humanly 
possible. 

The pharmacy also, makes many 
of the laboratory solutions and 
stains, such as the Lange test solu- 
tions for which redistilled water 
only is used. Redistilled water is, 
also used for intravenous injec- 
tions and some laboratory tests. 


Refrigeration 


The pharmacy is equipped with 
a large refrigerator kept at 40°F 
for the storage of lard, cocoa but- 
ter, serums, vaccines, essential oils, 
cod liver oil, etc. If not kept at a 
low temperature, essential oils rap- 
idly develop turpines, lard and 
cocoa-nut oils become rancid, and 
cod liver oil develops decomposi- 
tion products. 

In order to avoid sudden calls 
for supplies, the units are under 
strict instructions to make their 
requisitions so as to always have 
the necessary supplies on hand so 
that unnecessary rush. orders may 
be avoided. 

The pharmacy is run without 
the use of any complicated forms 
or red tape. The order books used 
are simply cheap, ruled note books, 
the date being put at the top of 
each order, and as the book is re- 
turned with the order, the receipt 
of it can be rapidly checked and 
initialed. 

A pharmacy board, clected by 
the hospital staff, has the over- 
sight of the pharmacy, and devises 
the rules and regulations govern- 
ing its operation. 


AN ATTACK ON HOS. 
PITALS 


A bill was introduced in the 
Legislature of Michigan which 
provided that no hospital in that 
State should be exempt from tax- 
ation unless all applying and pay- 
ing patients should be received up 
to the capacity of the hospital, 
and, further, unless the hospital 
should be open to the service of 
any pliysician selected by the pa- 
tient. 

A further provision that ex- 
cuipted hospitals should render 
charity service for at least six 
per cent of its patients was in- 
corporated in the bill. 

The Legislature very properly 
refused to pass the bill. 


WHERE IT PAYS TO PEEL 
POTATOES MECHANI- 
CALLY 


In the opinion of your experts 
how great should the volume of 
work be in order to warrant the 
purchase of a mechanical potato 
peeler? We are now peeling ap- 
proximately one barrel of pota- 
toes a day and are considering 
the purchase of such a device. 


O. W. BRIDGE, 


The answer to this question de- 
pends somewhat on the price you 
have to pay for unskilled labor in 
Buffalo. It will take two men five 
hours to pare a barrel of potatoes 
by hand whereas by machine it 
would take one man from two to 
two-and-a-half hours. Probably, 
therefore, you would find it a 
paying proposition to make an in- 
vestment in a mechanical peeler— 
the price of the machine being, of 
course, the other factor that must 
be considered. I would recom- 
mend a half-bushel machine for 
your purposes. 
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A Well Conducted Hospital - 


Evanston Hospital of 
Be 4) Evanston, Ill., is a nota- 
ble example of what 
teamwork in a commu- 
nity can accomplish towards pro- 
viding the most modern and: up- 
to-date hospital accommodations 
for its residents. 

The management of the Hospital 
is vested in twelve committees be- 
sides the officers and board of di- 
rectors. This subdivision of the 
work, placing the details of each 
department in the hands of enthu- 
siastic volunteer workers, produces 
the team work which has landed 
this hospital in the front rank of 
efficiency. 

The system of placing the steril- 
izing room, storeroom for dress- 
ings and the preparation and dis- 
tributing room, ensuite has proved 
very successful. Gauze cutting is 
done by an electric cutter, and 
dressings are made up in quantity 
and stored ready for distribution 
on daily requisitions from the floor 
head nurses. The ability to keep 
an exact check on everything used, 


By HOSPITAL BUYER “OBSERVER” 


both in and out, has resulted in a 
saving of twenty-five per cent over 
the system used in the old hospital. 

The record system is very com- 
plete, being based on the Duplex 
System used in the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, and a trained li- 
brarian devotes her whole time to 
its maintenance. The Duplex card 
system enables the staff to get all 
the records of a certain type of 
case, as well as the record of any 
individual case, without any delay. 

A special case, record is used 
which was originated at the Evans- 
ton Hospital, as reproduced by 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. These records 
are filed, and constitute the com- 
plete record for each case for fu- 
ture reference. 

A successful effort has been 
made to eliminate, as far as possi- 
ble, the expense to patients of hav- 
ing to employ special nurses, ex- 
cept in extreme cases. This effort 
represents the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars in providing toilet 
rooms in every room where pos- 
sible, and a full equipment for each 


Dressing Cart, Evanston 
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Evanston Hospital Association 


Adenoid and Tonsil Record 


Name Address 


Parent or Guardian 


Address 


Diagnosis on Admissi 


| Admitied 


tustory 


Final Diagnosis 


Chief Complaints 


Physical E 


Urinalysis 


2 Laboratory 


Condition of Discharge 


Signed 


Fig. 1. Adenoid and Tonsil Record, Evanston Hospital 


room, and the installation of a 
very complete signalling system 
which registers the call in three 
places, and remains active until the 
nurse pushes the release button at 
the bedside. A number of gradu- 
ate nurses are employed to act as 
supervisors, and the number of 
student nurses has been increased 
to give adequate day and night 
service. 

“While the increased service of 
this additional personnel has cost 
the hospital ten thousand dollars 
during the past year, the popular- 
ity of the hospital has grown be- 
cause the community realizes now 
that patients, except in exceptional 


cases, will not. have to bear the 
added expense of special nurses. 
The Community Gardens of the 
Evanston Hospital! Association has 
volunteered to plant the very ex- 
tensive grounds with natural wild 
flowers, and hardy annuais of 
which five thousand specimens 


‘ have already been planted in ac- 


cordance with a well laid out color 
and date of blooming scheme plan. 

Sterilized hot and cold water are 
supplied to the six operating 
rooms on the top floor, and to 
every floor which has north light 
exposure besides scientifically de- 
signed artificial lighting. 

The roof affords a wonderful 
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CLINICAL CHART 
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Fig. 2. Adenoid and Tonsil Record, Evanston Hospital 
(Reverse Side) 


panorama for patients in fine 
weather, and the extensive, well 
shaded lawn surrounding the 
buildings affords a delightful place 
for the convalescents. 

The rooms are tastefully fur- 
nished with dark colored furni- 
ture, the color scheme throughout 
being -designed to eliminate the 
hospital atmosphere as much as 
possible. No room has more than 


two beds, and the charges run 
from six dollars to eighteen dol- 
lars per bed per day. 

)A very useful cart for supplying 
dressings and fluids in ordinary 
daily use in the rooms is used. It 


is the ordinary four wheeled cart 
with two enameled trays. On half 
of the upper tray, a German silver 
plate, one inch higher than the 
tray, has been attached with differ- 
ent sized holes to hold the various 
sizes of ylass stoppered bottles 
firmly. A German silver box holds 
the scissors and other instruments, 
and anather one, divided into com- 
partments, takes care of the ster- 
ilized dressings. This cart is so 
practical that its adoption by hos- 
pitals generally would seem to be 
very advisable. 

The X-ray Department has a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Improvised water well on the Russian front 


Fig. 2. 


Bathing wagon at left with twelve portable showers 
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Sanitary Water Supply 

fee iE availability of ade- 
a5 a quate water supply is of 
decided importance to 
t he maintenance of 
health among the troops as well as 
to the care of the wounded. A 
fev contaminated water wells may 
render a whole Division incapable 
of fighting, a calamity which was 
witnessed often enough during the 
German offensive in Russia. It is, 
therefore, one of the main duties 
of the military physician to inves- 
tigate the condition of the water 
wells at the front, especially those 
ahead of the advancing troops. 
The writer has often crept for- 
ward, followed by some men expe- 
rienced in this work, to examine 
the various wells, while the Rus- 
sian infantry fire whistled and the 
bombs roared round about us. The 
physician who quickly establishes 
the danger of a contaminated 
water well often renders a greater 
service to his country than many a 
fighting soldier. When a well has 
been found to be contaminated it 
is immediately made conspicuous 
hy posters and signs. In order 
that these warnings really may be 
heeded, proper explanations re- 
garding them must be conveyed to 
the troops and constant vigilance 
maintained. We have nearly al- 
ways been able to prevent such 
signs from being overlooked or 
disregarded. It is the further duty 
of the officers of the medical corps 
to see that the water wells and 
other water supplies which are not 
injurious to health are made avail- 
able to as many men as possible, 
and that they are kept clean. 
Where good water supplies have 
been located it is advantageous to 


) Back of the German Lines 
With the German Medical Corps in the World War 


Personal Experience of a German Physician From the Beginning of 
the Great War to the Downfall of the Prussian Empire 
In the Revolution of 1919 


have sanitary service stations 
erected by petty officers of the 
medical corps or by exempts, who 
besides taking care of the sick and 
wounded in their district, also con- 
trol the proper distribution and use 
of the water supply. During sta- 
tionary war such careful supervi- 
sion naturally becomes still more 
essential. The water wells already 
present are then as a rule insuffi- 
cient and new ones must be dug. 
Figure 1 shows such an impro- 
vised water well. Portable water 
tanks have also been used with 
success; they have, however, the 
disadvantage that in regions with 
very muddy streams and clay beds 
they generally become unfit for use 
because of the abundant deposit 
left by the evaporation of the 
water. 
It is a problem of the future to 
find a substance which, by simple 
addition, in powder form, to the 
well water, will render it germ- 
free in the shortest possible time, 
eliminating the necessity of boiling 
it. Products of this character are 
already in existence, but they have 
so far proven too expensive for 
use in large measures. Iodine tinc- 
ture would in itself be suitable for 
this purpose, since the free iodine 
always can be removed by the ad- 
dition of sodium  thiosulphate, 
which forms non-poisonous salts 
with it. At least, we have often 
made successful use of this good 
remedy for purifying smaller 
quantities of water without any 
inconvenience whatsoever. It seems 
to me worth while to call the at- 
tention of the military physicians 
in general to this decisive factor 


in many military operations. 
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When a body of water has been 
located and its sanitary condition 
found satisfactory, it is most con- 
venient to station the bathing vans, 
such as every modern army is 
equipped with, here also. One of 
these bathing vans is seen in fig- 
ure. It is built in for protec- 
tion against aerial attacks, and is 
therefore difficult to recognize. 
The immense importance of these 
bathing vans to the fighting troops 
may be realized by the fact that 
often entire battalions were bathed 
here every day. The presence at 
the same time of disinfecting vans 
rendered it possible to free such 
large bodies of troops from lice 
_and contagion. 


To protect the purity of the 
water it is also necessary toelimi- 


nate the pollution from stables and _ 


manure piles. Figure 2 shows a 
newly-dug drain through which the 
polluted water from stables and 
toilets was drawn off. Our divi- 
sion appreciated the advantage of 
having a physician (the writer) 
who at the same time was expert 
zoologist and had special training 
in water hygiene. By the use of a 
small plankton net, a microscope 
and perhaps a small, easily detach- 
able centrifuge, it is possible to 
determine, without tedious bacteri- 
ological analysis, whether a water 
supply, a well, etc., is to be re- 
garded as contaminated or not. 
Hydro-biology has in recent years 
advanced greatly, due in large 
measure to the intensive research 
by American and German Zoolo- 
gists, and this science will perhaps 
be called upon to play an impor- 
tant part in the preservation of 
health among the troops in future 
wars. 

The great number of filtered de- 
vices suitable for purifying water 
have not been a success, because 
the hurry of a rapidly proceeding 
advance does not permit their 
proper cleaning, and because they 


easily become useless through the 
unavoidable jolts and shocks dyt- 
ing the transportation. From ex. 
periences gained on the German 
Sde during the World War, chem. 
ical disinfection such as discussed 
before remains therefore the only 
practical method. It has proven q 
very good procedure to equip every 
vehicle for the transportation of 
the wounded, every hospital van, 
and medical supply wagon with 
barrels containing drinking water 
and wash water. Numerous cases 
of typhoid, cholera, and dysentery 
have most certainly been prevented 
thereby. 

In every modern army care must 
be constantly taken in seeing that 
opportunities for bathing are ayail- 
able, also in the fields Where a 
suitable stream is at hand a bath- 
ing pool, such as shown in figure 
may be partitioned off and ar- 
ranged with very little inconveni- 
ence. The quite frequent mill 
dams are particularly recommend- 
able for this purpose. We have 
often taken advantage of such em- 
bankments in order to bathe a 
large number of soldiers in a sim- 
ple and rapid manner. As soon as 
a number of: men who desire to 
bathe or have been ordered to do 
so, have gathered, the guard on 
the bridge opens the sluice and ad- 
justs the quantity of water re 
quired. A long bench provided 
with handles and placed under- 
neath the sluice makes it possible 
to give a shower to a large num- 
ber of men at the same time. The 
pressure of the water is of course 
often tremendous, and must be 
carefully and intelligently regu 
lated. The advantage of this pro- 
cedure, especially in mountainous 
regions, is that fresh and clean 
water is constantly streaming in, 
so that whole regiments can be 
thoroughly bathed in a short time 
without elaborate arrangements. 
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The Value of Paint in the Modern Hospital 
By M. REA PAUL 


Consulting Colorist, National Lead Company 


MVERYONE is more or 
less unconsciously influ- 
¥ enced by the unpleasant 

J-*"i thought that the hospital 
is a place of suffering, and in con- 
sequence they are quite prepared 
to thoroughly dislike everything 
about it. ; 

As the hospitals of the past pre- 
sented cold, forbidding exteriors 
and cheerless dead white interiors, 
they simply tended to increase the 
feeling of dread on the part of the 
patient. On going to a_ hospital, 
it was with the feeling that every- 
thing cheerful and pleasant was 
being left behind. Physicians know 
of numerous cases that would have 
undoubtedly been successful had 
the patient consented to being 
moved to a hospital where the doc- 
tor’s orders could have been car- 
ried out in an efficient manner. 
Many unfortunate cases in the past 
have probably been largely due to 
lack of facilities at home to give 
proper care. In spite of this, the 
feeling of dread at the thought of 
leaving a pleasant home for the 
cold cheerlessness of a_ hospital 
could not be overcome in the 
minds of many people. 

Today, however, that feeling has 
been overcome to a large extent by 
introducing eolor in the decoration 
of the interior, as in the case of 
the new Fifth Avenue Hospital of 
New York City. 

It needs no argument to con- 
vince one that certain things are 
gladdening, while others tend to 
cast a gloom and sadden one. Sup- 
pose, for example, a person is con- 
fined in a room with little light, 
no sun and no external outlook, 
and is given a choice between walls 
of bright yellow or dull, dark blue- 
gray. That person will, instinct- 
ively, take the yellow, because of 


in sympathetic 


his inherited and personal associa- 


‘tions with the sun and other light- 


giving, cheerful qualities. It is a 


well known fact that the effect of 
color upon the normal individual is 
at all times decided and significant 
and is, through a natural sequence, 
at once associated with the emo- 
tions. 


For this reason, one of the oldest 
churches in New York is experi- 
menting with the most interesting 
and startling blend of psychology 
and religion, introduced through a 
novel lighting system of different 
colors, designed to place the lis- 
teners in whatever mood _ the 
speaker may desire. The lights, 
controlled by an electrician, shine 
brightly as the climax is ap- 
proached, increasing in brilliance 
as they move from warm yellow 
toward an _ intense and_ vivid 
orange when the climax is reached. 
Then again, they will shade off 
thru yellow-green and _ subdued 
green-blues until they reach a soft 
blue-violet and are dimmed while 
the audience sits within a shadow 
touch with the 
mood of a softened-glow portion 
of the sermon. 


This reaction to color is in no 
way extraordinary, since it is only 
natural that certain color should 
appeal to certain nerves; stimulat- 
ing and arousing them or sobering 
and quieting them, for the eye is 
extremely susceptible to the sen- 
sations offered from without, 
thich produce a corresponding in- 
fluence on the observer’s mind. 
This would show that color holds 
more than simply the enjoyment 
derived from harmonious combina- 
tions, and since it may be made to 
influence the normal attitude of 
mind to such a marked degree, 
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how much greater its effect would 
be on the convalescing patient! 
Color and Convalescence 
During the period of recovery, 
it seems probable that the patient's 
weak condition would 
cause him to be extremely sensi- 
tive and in consequence his mind 
becomes more responsive to the 
immediate surroundings which in 
good health might pass unnoticed. 
There are those who normally are 
not especially sensitive to color and 
fail to realize the particular 
properties possessed by certain 
colors and combinations of color. 
White, for instance, has the 
power to induce indifference and 
resignation: violet—contemplation 
and melancholy; warm greens— 
contentment; yellow — aspiration 
and hope; reds are extremely 
imulating, tending to excite ac- 
when viewed for too 
feeling of 


physical 


of 


> 


odern hospital these properties 
are being employed. 
The Entrance 
The entrance-hall or 
designed in bright, pleasing colors 
that radiate hospitality, extending 
the same welcome to the visitor 
or prospective patient that one 


lobby is 


would expect to find in the well. 
decorated entrance of a hotel of 
club. Since the lobby as a rule 
receives little sunlight, warm 
bright, cheerful tones of yellow . 
light tans are usually selected for 
the side wall treatment as their 
high light-reflecting properties aid 
materially in the interior illumina 
tion, 
Waiting Room 

For the waiting room, soft tones 
of yellow-green are very appro- 
priate as wall colors, to which may 
be added a stencil or banding line 
of another color such as tan. The 


“new Fifth Avenue Hospital has, 


for instance, a comparatively in. 
tense blue for a side wall color 
with banding lines of yellow that 
have also been carried out on the 
black furniture. Bright colors in- 
troduced in the cushions with a 
touch of red in the rug complete 
the unique and interesting schemes 
that does much toward causing the 
visitor to enter the sick room ina 


frame of mind and 9 


happier 
help the patient on the up-hill road 


to recovery. Furthermore, each 
visitor leaving the hospital favor- 
ably impressed increases its pres 
tige. 
Wards and Private Rooms 
The wards and private room’ 
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should receive different treatments, 
depending on the type sof patient to 
occupy them. In general, soft 
tones of warm gray are found 
most satisfactory, the lightness of 
the tone depending on the 2mount 
of natural illumination received by 
the particular room. When the 
gray is carried into the halls, it 
should have added a dado on a 
darker gray order from, three to 
five feet in height. The dado is 
distinctively advantageous since it 
is designed to receive all mechanic- 
al injury such as finger marks, 
dirt streaks, etc., which can readily 
be removed without washing the 
entire wall. 

For several hospitals located in 


the crowded sections of large 
cities, where tall buildings cut off 
a considerable amount of sunlight, 
it has been necessary to specify 
bright) yellows. Some of these 
yellows are particularly good for 
sun-porches and also for long cor- 
ridors that receive little light. 
Hospitals should, as a rule, have 
at least one room treated on a soft 
red order for their melancholy or 
despondent patients, also a room 
wherein both ceiling and side walls 
have been finished in a dull neutral 
gray for the nervous and highly 
excitable types. It has been found 
that special rooms for X-ray work 
can best be treated with a violet 
having a slightly reddish cast and 


brought up to a light-absorbing, 
grayish tone by the addition of 
white. The operating room should 
receive special attention and should 
be treated below the eye-level in 
some soft or comparatively neutral 
tone of gray or greenish tan, while 
the wall space above and the ceil- 
ing should be treated m such a way 
as to reflect as nearly as possible 
all of the light received. The type 
of reflection is a very important 
consideration and is dependent on 
the surface characteristics of the 
paint selected. Roughly, these sur- 
face differences may be divided 
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into three classes, namely, flat, 
medium gloss, and high gloss. 


High Gloss Finish Not 
Desirable 

Some years ago it was con- 
sidered good practice to paint the 
walls and ceilings of certain hospi- 
tal rooms with materials which 
would produce a high gloss finish. 
The idea seemed to be that a high 
gloss finish was more sanitary 
than a medium gloss or flat finish, 
but it is now well understood that 
a flat finish may be just as sanitary 
as a gloss finish, and unquestion- 
ably a much more even and satis- 
factory illumination of an interior 
is obtained where the walls and 
ceilings are painted with flat paint. 

With a high gloss finish the 
light is reflected in such a way 
as to give glaring high light places 
and under-illuminated portions, 
whereas with a flat finish the re- 
flected light is more uniformly 
diffused and distributed and is 
much more satisfactory for that 
reason. 

It is sometimes satisfactory to 
use paint for the finish which 
dries with a slight gloss, often 
called an eggshell gloss, which is 
not a perfect flat, but has most of 
the characteristics of flat paint. 

Having decided the color scheme 
to be used and the character of 
the finish, the fundamental prob- 
lems still remain, as many differ- 
ent paint materials may be used 
for the work. The color and de- 
gree of gloss are largely ques- 
tions of the finishing coat, but it 
must be remembered that of equal 
importance are the undercoats of 
paint which prepare the wall sur- 
face to receive the finishing coat. 

New plaster walls are more or 
less porous and ‘require paint 
made in a special way. Many 
paints are recommended, not only 
for the priming coat on new plas- 
ter walls, but also for the body 
and finishing coats. Such paints 


are made with many different ma- 

terials, some of which are up. 

questionably superior to others, 
Paints for Priming 

Specially prepared paints for 
priming plaster walls are some- 
times used with success, and ex- 
cellent results are obtained by 
making the paint for the priming 
coat with white lead, boiled lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. A very 
satisfactory paint for this pur- 
pose may be made as follows: 

100 pounds white lead in oil 

7 gallons boiled linseed oil 
1 gallon turpentine. 
This formula makes about 11 
gallons of paint, which will cover 
about 6500+ square feet of wall 
surface, one coat. 

The same advice applies to body 
and finishing coats for work of 
this kind, as prepared paints may 
be purchased for this purpose or 
paints may be made with white 
lead and the proper vehicles. Of 
course, there is always an advan- 
tage in preparing the paints with 
standard paint materials, such as 
white lead, linseed oil and_tur- 
pentine, because if the paints are 
so made the exact tints desired 
may be obtained and there is 
never any doubt as to their com- 
position and quality. 

Body Paint 
A suitable paint for the body 


coat on plaster walls and ceilings | 


may be made as follows: 
100 pounds white lead in oil 
1% gallons raw linseed oil 
1% gallons turpentine 
1 pint liquid drier. 
This formula makes about 6 gal- 
lons of paint, which will cover 
about 3600 square feet, one coat. 
Instead of the above formula, 
the body coat may be made by 
thinning 100 pounds of white 
lead in oil with 2 or 3 gallons of 
flatting oil. In this formula the 
flatting oil takes the place of the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Department of Nutrition 
Conducted by QUINDARA OLIVER 


Dietitian, Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Marketing 
MARKETING is an ap- 
plied science. The buy- 
ing, storing, cooking and 
Yserving constitute a chain 
of events all dependent upon the 
other. 

Buying is the first stone in this 
scientific foundation of food serv- 
ice on which we must build, if we 
are to attain the ideals and stand- 
ards we desire for the final test: 
namely, the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of our guests. 

What are the essential points to 
be considered in buying? 

Buying Personnel, 

Fundamental Data, 

Methods of Selection, 

Practical Knowledge, 

Sources of Information. 


Buying Personnel 
1. The one in whom this power 


is invested, whether it be man or 
woman, must first of all have an 
accurate specialized training. It 
should be broad enough to include 
not only the knowledge of food 
stuffs in all stages of production 
and development and the points to 
be determined in judging the qual- 
ity of food stuffs on the market, 
but also the results that should be 
secured from the various qualities 
of each product, whether it be meat 
or vegetables. Too often both the 
training and experience leave one 
without knowledge of the results 
that should be secured. 

2. The buyer should have high 
ideals and personal standards so 
that quality, price, and service are 
the only points considered in plac- 
ing the order. Of these three, 
everything else being right, quality 
is of paramount importance. This 
requires a keen judgment of rela- 
tive values and a determination to 
secure the necessary information 


that will make all decisions fair. 
How often we meet a salesman 
who can not answer any but the 


simplest questions about the prod- 


ucts he wishes to sell. This type 
of salesman when asked the degree 
of syrup represented by his firm 
in the standards of Choice, Fancy, 
or Extra Fancy, quality of canned 
fruits can not say whether it is 40° 
or 70° Baume or 50° to 75° Ball- 
ing Scale. Instead, we are told 
that we are not entitled to this in- 
formation. Are we content to stop 
here? Indeed, no, we are deter- 
mined to secure the data that will 
make our orders qualify on qual- 
ity, price, and service; not mak- 
ing snap decisions that are apt to 
result in mistaking cheapness for 
economy. 

3. Personality and Character. 
At this point the buyer is quite 
often apt to reach a_ stumbling 
block. It requires the courage of 
high ideals and the determination 
to obtain them in a tactful manner 
so that antagonism and dislike will 
not be created. The ability to 
adapt oneself to the standards of 
the hospital one represents is most 
vital. In this adaptation personal 
ideals should not be relinquished, 
for as the late J. P. Morgan said, 
“Character is the basis of credit”. 
It alone remains a constant factor. 


4. Attitude. The desire for 
personal glory instead of pure love 
for the work and satisfaction in 
the knowledge of a job well done 
quite often distinguishes an un- 
successful buyer from a successful 
one. We must not forget that this 
position carries with it a moral re- 
sponsibility to his employer, and 
he should be sure he is receiving 
maximum value for minimum 
price. One cent per capita three 
times a day in the menu of fifty 
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people will be $5,500.00 in the 
yearly budget. The attitude should 
always be one of striving so that 
it could be praised as Shakespeare 
was when W. T. Shores charac- 
. terized his work with the words 
“He did nothing new, but did it 
better.” 
Fundamental Data 

1. The serving portions should 
be standardized so that with a 
known number to be served the 
proper amounts can be ordered re- 
sulting in a minimum of prepared 
food left after each meal. It will 
be found to be a great help if as 
new menus are made up, the cost 
per serving unit is recorded on 
cards. 

2. Per Capita. Determine the 
legitimate per capita necessary to 
insure the standards required by 
the hospital and keep within this 
definite per capita. This will be 
possible if one purchases when 
foods are in season and will refer 
to the cards of Cost Per Serving 
Unit when making new menus. A 
list of fruits and vegetables in 
season will also prove a help. 

3. Budgeting of Department. 
This permits one to know before 
determining the total monthly ex- 
penditures whether one can afford 
to buy the best quality irrespective 
of initial cost and yet keep within 
the per capita. It also assures a 
fair amount for upkeep and repair 
so that the necessary changes in 
labor and time-saving equipment 
can be made each year. It is utter 
folly to assume that because most 
hospitals secure cheap labor— 
judged from wages alone—that it 
is inefficient and extravagant to 
purchase, say, a Reco Mixer. 
A budget makes these decisions 
unnecessary. 

Methods of Selection 

Personal selection versus tele- 
phone or written specification. 

1. Personal selection: It makes 
possible the advantages accruing 


from a glutted market. We ge 
different food stuffs come into 
market. Select our purchases, 
having both quality and weight 
verified before the price factor 
makes the decision final. We 
learn to know the standards of the 
different markets and the men we 
deal with, and they in turn have 
the opportunity to learn ours. A 
comparison of qualities is also 
made easier since the different 
grades are displayed together. 

2. Telephone. This method is 
usually more expensive, for it does 
not give any of the above advan- 
tages. Poor car service and long 
distances to the market sometime 
make personal selection impossible, 

3. Written specifications are 
only practical in ordering equip- 
ment where the factory and given 
dimension will secure the exact ar- 
ticle ordered, or, second, in veri- 
fying a personal market order 
after returning. 


Practical Knowledge 

1. Familiarity with commercial 
terms. Be sure to know the most 
essential phrases and terms, such 
as “Futures” rmheaning an agree- 
ment whereby the seller agrees to 
deliver and the buyer to receive a 
certain amount and grade of a 
stated product with price fixed at 
time of contract for delivery in 
the future; that “Selling Short” is 
taking orders when goods are not 
on hand. “Spot” transactions 
mean goods for immediate deliv- 
ery. F.O.B.means free on board 
or freight on board and means 
freight paid to the end of terminal. 
This means paying additional cart- 
age charges from the terminal to 
the hospital and should be figured 
into the total cost of the product. 

2. Comparative merits of pack- 
age versus bulk goods for the dif- 
ferent products under considera- 
tion; such as seeded raisins loose 
quality and moisture when packed 
in bulk if they are left standing 
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open, or olives are less desirable 
each time they are packed, be- 
cause oil and brine are richer in 
the original container. 

3. By weight or measure. 
Weight is fairer to the consumer, 
for certain products have season- 
able variations; for example, a 
peck of carrots will weigh less in 
February than in September. Buy- 
ing by weight is possible nearly 
everywhere in the West and Mid- 
dle West. 

4, Adulteration. We should 
know sanitary laws of cities and 
states and should have all scales 
used for checking weights sealed 
by the Department of Weights and 
Measures. 

Sources of Information 

Last of all keep in touch with 
all sources of practical informa- 
tion. We should have a good com- 
mercial paper that will give the 
market reviews, such as The New 
York Commercial which stands un- 
equalled if we consider the nature 
and accuracy of its market reports. 

2. Government Bulletins. The 
daily city market reports of 
amounts on hand. This is a Fed- 
eral requirement in all cities. 

Buying has a world wide scope, 
interest and possibility for those 
who are keenly alert and inter- 
ested in their position. It has a 
fascination that is difficult to 
equal for world economics, the rate 
of foreign exchange, climatic con- 
ditions, and the habits and cus- 
toms of all peoples enter impor- 
tantly into influencing our deci- 
sions. 


VITAMIN C IN POWDERED 
MILK 

Investigations are being carried 
on at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, by Professor George W. 
Cavanaugh, and James S. Hall, 
under the direction and advice of 


Professor R. A. Dutcher, of the 


Department of Agriculture Penn- 


sylvania State College. 

The results of these experiments 
to date indicate quite clearly that 
the spray process of drying milk 


- preserves in its original strength 


the vitamin C. 


The experiment is being con- 
tinued to determine the effect of 
aging on the vitamin C content of 
powdered milk. So far, results in- 
dicate that spray process powdered 
milk probably retains its antiscor- 
butic properties for many months. 
Should this point be confirmed by 
the final results, its importance 
will be obvious. Summer milk, 
notably rich in vitamin C, could be 
powdered, and this powder could 
be used for infant and child feed- 
ing in the winter months, at which 
time raw milk is notably deficient 
in this vitamin. 


Wantep To MAxke Her Happy 

In one of the many hospitals 
in the South a bright, busy-looking 
and duty-loving woman bustled up 
to one of the wounded soldiers 
who lay gazing at the ceiling 
above his cot. “Can’t I do some- 
thing for you, my poor fellow?” 
said the woman imploringly. The 
“poor fellow” looked up languidly. 
The only things he really wanted 
just at that time were his dis- 
charge and a box of cigars. When 
he saw the strained and anxious 
look on the good woman’s face, 
however, he felt sorry for her, 
and with perfect sang-froid he re- 
plied: “Why, yes; you can wash 
iy face if you want to.” 

“T’d be only too glad to,” gasped 
the visitor eagerly. 

“All right,” said the cavalier 
gallantly, “go ahead. It’s been 
washed twenty-one times already 
today, but I don’t mind going 
through it again if it'll make you 
any happier.” 
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STANDARDIZATION OF 
HOSPITAL CHINA 


Will the American Hospital As- 
sociation follow in the steps of the 
other A. H. A., the American 
Hotel Association, and take steps 
in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the United 
States Vitrified China Manufac- 
turers’ Association to standardize 
the sizes of the chinaware used in 
hospitals in the same manner as 
has been agreed on for the hotel 
field? 

The following is a summary of 
results that may be expected from 
this standardization in hotels: 


Gains to Manufacturer 


1. Less capital tied up in—Raw 
and finished materials; tools and 
equipment; storage space. 

2. More economical production 
through: Longer runs; _ better 
planning; less defective work. 

3. More efficient labor due to: 
Standard processes; simplified 
training; permanent employment; 
opportunity for wage incentives. 

4. Better service to the trade. 

Concentration of sales effort. 
Decreased overhead. 

Fewer shut-downs. 

Better product. 

Increased turnover. 


Gains to Consumer 


1. Fairer prices due to reduced: 
Material costs; manufacturing 
costs; distribution costs. 

2. Better quality through: Im- 
proved manufacturing methods; 
stabilized products; concentration 
of production efforts. 

3. Better service and quicker 
deliveries to hotels. 

To secure maximum benefit, 
large volume buying is essential, 
and will be reflected in reduced 
cost to the consumer. Chinaware 
manufacturers will make any sizes 
anybody insists upon if paid the 
price. The manufacturers can do 


their part toward improving cop. 
ditions only if the buyers do theirs 

Sec’y. Hoover congratulated the 
Manufacturers’ and Hotel Meng 
Committees who made the pre- 
liminary arrangements to bring 
this standardization to a mutually 
satisfactory basis. 

In order to get the viewpoint of 
the manufacturers on this subject, 
an interview was obtained with the 
representative of one of the larg. 
est manufacturers of vitrified 
chinaware, who supply a very 
large number of hospitals. This 
gentleman said that it would be 
very much to the interest of hospi- 
tals if standard sizes of chinaware 
could be agreed upon, as it would 
enable the factories to do away 
with many of the special sizes of 
chinaware they are at present 
obliged to manufacture and carry 
so as to supply the very varied 
wants of the different hospitals. 

Standardization of the china 
used for the staff is not so im- 
portant, said he, as standardization 
of the china used on the trays 
which constitute approximately 
60% of the china used in the 
hospitals. At present, different 
hospitals use slightly different 
shapes or sizes of china on its 
trays. There is no special reason 
for this, and no special benefit is 
derived from this custom. On the 
contrary, many more varieties of 
sizes and shapes have to be pro- 
vided to cater to the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the various hospi- 
tals all of which adds to the cost 
of production. There would seem 
to be no reason why the tray ser- 
vices should not be standardized 
as to shapes and sizes, and the 
cost of this china thereby ma- 
terially reduced without affecting 
the service adversely in any way. 

The American Hospital Associa- 
tion might well, at its next meet- 
ing, appoint a committee to co- 
operate through the Department 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Private Room 


Tray Service 


By LOUIS COOPER LEVY 


Superintendent, The Jewish 


Syl HAS frequently been 
said, facetiously of 
3) course, that the standard 
3 EN of a hospital is its tray 
service. This statement is an ex- 
aggeration, but nevertheless, the 
average patient is apt to forget the 
skill of the surgeon, or the care- 
ful attention given by the nurses, 
but never forgets the food served 
her, and will discourse at length 
on “eats”, and the manner in which 
it was served. 

Since the adjourment of the 
Ohio State Hospital Convention, 
the writer has been asked to dem- 
onstrate and describe his system of 
delivering food to private room 
patients. Many delegates have 
visited the Jewish Hospital and 
satisfied themselves that the plan 
is feasible and is successfully han- 
died. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to superintendents and die- 
titians to study the plan in vogue 
at the hospital. 

As heretofore stated, fifty pri- 
vate trays, personally inspected by 
the dietitian, are daily delivered to 
fifty private room patients in less 
than fifty minutes. This sounds 
incredible, but this is how it is ac- 
complished. 

Trays are set up on racks and 
are made ready, i.-e., each tray is 
equipped with tray. cloth, napkin, 
silver service, pepper and salt, cup 
and saucer and small plate. When 
the hour of service arrives, the 
trays, properly numbered, are 
placed on the serving table. <A 
hot-plate containing meat and po- 
tatoes, covered, is added to the 
tray; also, a vegetable dish cov- 
ered; also a silver soup tureen; 
glass of ice water, on top of which 
is placed a pat of iced butter; 
bread and dessert, and salad, both 
fresh from the ice box. All this 


service. 


Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 


is checked and the completed tray 
is placed in a tray wagon that will 
hold nine trays. 

When loaded, the buss boy and 
girl hurry it to the floor, and the 
girl takes each tray into the pri- 
vate room and places it on the» 
prepared adjustable table. No 
trays are taken or left in diet 
kitchens to be spoiled. The grad- © 
uate nurse is and must be on hand 
to receive the tray and eare for 
her patient. 

The system prevents delays in 
It insures hot food and 
stops complaints, as the trays are 
watched and checked by the dieti- 
tian, or her assistants, who are 
pupil nurses, assigned to the diet 
kitchen. 

The trays are subsequently col- 
lected by the same buss boy and 
girl, who bring the trays to the 
dishwashing machine. This plan 
relieves pupil nurses from carrying 
trays and worrying about sending 
the used dishes back to the main 
kitchen. It also insures silver and 
dishes getting back to the proper 
department. 

I would heartily recommend a 
trial of this system. It is economi- 
cal and efficient; it prevents the 
rehandling of food or the mussing 
up of trays, and above all, it as- 
sures real service to the patient 
who thinks more of her coming 
tray, as a rule, than of her illness. 


CALIFORNIA TO HAVE 
REINDEER MEAT 

The steamer Buford will bring 
reindeer meat from the Alaskan 
markets to San Francisco. 

There are enormous herds of 
reindeer in Alaska. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the Ameri- 
can public takes to this ancient 
Arctic Region delicacy. 
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Fig. 2. Tea Plantation in India 


Japanese Tea Plantation 
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Tea From the Leaf to the Cup 
By T. L. DRIMMIE 
Second Article 


Japan Tea 
tea produced in 


the green unfer- 
mented variety, is ex- 
ported mainly to the United States 
and Canada. 

In recent years, endtilaery has 
been taking the place of the old 
hand methods used in the prepara- 
tion of the leaf, and some of the 
old characteristics of the Japan 
teas have been obliterated. 

The tea gardens are on the well 
drained hillsides whose slopes are 
covered with row after row of 
knee-high tea bushes, among 
which work scores of kimono clad 
figures making brilliant spots of 
color on the landscape. Fig. 1. 

The task of picking is an exact- 
ing one, for the leaves must be 
nipped off clean without bruising 
the stem or stalk. Picking begins 
at the end of the third or fourth 
year of the tea plant’s growth. 
The best leaf is obtained from the 
eighth to the fifteenth year, while 
the ordinary life of a tea bush is 
about twenty-five years. There 
are, as a rule, three good crops in 
the year, one in May, the second 
in June and July, and a third in 
August, after the rains have in- 
duced a new crop of shoots. 

After picking, in Japan, the next 
process is steaming which takes 
place on the tea farm. The green 
leaves are taken immediately to 
the steam room. The steam is al- 
lowed to act upon the leaves for a 
few minutes to seal the pores, dry 
up the natural sap and thus pre- 
vent the leaf from fermerting or 
oxidizing. 

Then the leaves are shaken out 
by hand and allowed to dry either 
by sun or by hot air, and next 
transported to the central factory. 


The type of firing seniiins de- 
termines the several sorts of green 
tea. Basket firing is used profit- 
ably for the long leaves from 
the lower part of the twig. Tall 
baskets containing the leaves are 
placed over iron braziers fired 
with charcoal. The operator con- 
tinually moves the tea leaves 
gently about by hand in the upper 
part of the basket. 

Pan fired leaves are handled in 
copper pans. This process is applied 
to the shorter leaf, which it would 
be unprofitable to basket fire. 

A third type of finished tea is 
that known as the natural leaf 
process or country firing of the 
green leaf wherein, whether treated 
by basket or pan firing, the various 
sizes of leaf have been left to- 
gether instead of being sifted out 
as in the pan firing process. 

The leaves get a second firing 
which thoroughly dries them and 
permanently fixes the green color 
of the liquid. 

The last process is the sifthon 
which is done by hand, or by ma- 
chinery, ‘and requires anywhere 
from ten to fifteen distinct sep- 
arations in order to get out the 
undesirable portions of the leaf 
such as sticks, stems, flaky leaf, 
broken leaf, siftings and dust. 

The tea is now ready for pack- 
ing in the lead lined chests and 
half chests imperviously sealed 
against the dampness of the ocean 
voyage it has to take before 
reaching the ultimate consumer. 


India and Ceylon Teas 


It was in 1840 that tea produc- 
tion in Assam was started on a 
commercial scale, but its cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon was not started 
until 1870. The table given in the 
first article of this series shows 
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the wonderful strides the industry 
has made in these countries. 

The plantations, which are gen- 
erally of large size, are managed 
by expert tea growers assisted by 
‘scientists who endeavor to intro- 
duce the proper fertilizing materi- 
als to produce healthy plants. The 
business has been reduced to a sci- 
ence, and modern machinery, per- 
fected through years of study, 
turns out teas rather superior to 
the best ever produced under the 
old hand methods. 

In India, a great variety of teas 
are produced owing to the fact 
that the plantations are under dif- 
ferent climatic conditions as the 
elevation rises from that of the 
lowlands to six thousand feet 
above sea level close to the ever- 
lasting snows of Thibet. 

Fig. 2 shows a Ceylon tea gar- 
den, the rows being planted 
slightly slant-wise across the 
slopes of the hills so that the wash 
of the soil will not uproot the 
plants. The workers carry their 
baskets suspended from a_ cord 
running over their heads, thus 
having the hands free for picking. 

The first step in the manufac- 
ture of black tea in both India and 
Ceylon is the withering. This is 
accomplished. in large, airy rooms 
down the center of which run two 
rows of adjustable racks. In these 
racks are innumerable shelves with 
Jute Hessian or wire bottoms upon 
which have been lightly scattered 
the freshly picked leaves. The 
withering takes from eight to 
twenty hours depending on the 
humidity in the atmosphere and 
the leaves. Artificial withering by 
fans is also used. 

The second process is the roll- 
ing or curling. The leaves are put 
through rotary rollers to give them 
a good twist. After the first roll- 
ing, lasting about thirty-five min- 
utes, the leaf is taken to sifters 
which separate the coarse leaf 
from the fine. 


The fine leaf is then taken to 
the fermenting house, while the 
coarse leaf is again rolled for 
half an hour before going to be 
fermented. 

In the fermenting house, the 
leaves are spread out on the floor 
and covered with wet cloths and 
are allowed to remain there till 
they turn to a bright coppery color, 
This process takes from two and 
one-half to four hours. After 
fermentation, the coarse leaf js 
again rolled before being fired. 

Firing in India and Ceylon is 
all done by automatic machinery 
composed of a chain series of 
small trays moving on a carrier 
over the fire. The first firing calls 
for a temperature of about 250°F 
and the second for 150°F. Very 
careful watching and continuous 
sampling is required to assure that 
the leaves are fired to just the 
right extent. 

The tea is now brittle and black, 
and is ready for the final process 
of sifting by which the different 
commercial grades of tea are ob- 
tained. 

Absolute cleanliness reigns in 
the factories and, as far as possi- 
ble, the handling of the tea is by 
machinery and not by hand. 

The weighing and packing is all 
done by automatic machinery. The 
grades are known commercially as 
“broken orange pekoe”, “orange 
pekoe”, “pekoe”, “pekoe  sou- 
chong”, “fannings” and “dust”. 

It was not until at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago, in 1893, that 
India and Ceylon teas were known 
generally in this country, but the 
exhibits made there, which were 
followed up by demonstrations in 
all the large cities, introduced 
them to tea drinkers all over the 
United States, and their use has 
been growing ever since. 


The next article will deal with 
the teas of China and Formosa. 
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The Stocking of Drug Supplies in the 
Hospital Pharmacy 
By EDWARD SWALLOW 


hospital pharmacy so as 
ae) to cover all demands 
oe made upon it in an intel- 
ligent and efficient manner needs 
constant attention and the full ex- 
ercise of his knowledge and train- 
ing on the part of the pharmacist. 
Drugs and chemicals cannot be 
handled in the same way as sugar 
or salt. It does not make much 
difference how long some things 
are kept in stock as long as reason- 
able care is taken in the storing 
and keeping of the same. At the 
end of a year sugar if properly 
stored is just as good as it ever 
was’and the same applies to a 
number of staple supplies. With 
many of the drug supplies and 
preparations this condition of af- 
fairs is impossible as the ingredi- 
ents used deteriorate and are worse 
than useless for the purpose for 
which they are intended. For 
instance the pharmacist knows 
very well that after manufactur- 
ing a batch of Dakin’s solution, his 
responsibility in regard to it is by 
no means ended and he has to 
watch it like a cat does a mouse, 
the mouse in this case being the 
amount of available chlorine which 
has a remarkable tendency to hide 
itself in other combinations which 
are “not so good” for the patient. 
Also in regard to solutions of col- 
loidal silver salts, the easily solu- 
ble “ARGYN” for instance, the 
pharmacist has to exercise his 
judgment and knowledge in taking 
care that solutions ordered by the 
physicians shall be fresh and been 
kept in a cool place removed from 
the light. The responsibility for 
drug supplies rests entirely with 
the hospital pharmacist and it is 
his business to make the rounds 


EEPING stock in the 


once a week through the different 
wards and clinic rooms, in fact 
wherever drug supplies are kept, 
and examine personally all stock 
and see for himself that every- 
thing is in good shape and the vir- 
tues of the different preparations 
are unimpaired so that the patients 
may get the full benefit of the 
physicians’ knowledge and get the 
greatest amount of service which 
science and intelligent care can 
give him. Basham’s mixture, solu- 
tions of all kinds of salts and espe- 
cially hypodermic solutions of 
strychnine, strophanthus, morphine, 
codeine, colloidal silver, and many 
other preparations do not improve 
by being kept in the ward medi- 
cine supply cupboard, so it is up to 
the hospital pharmacist to syste- 
matically examine these supplies 
wherever they may be so he may 
be sure that his work and the sup- 
plies shall give the maximum 
amount of results. In regard to 
hypodermic solutions it is as well 
to point out that while they leave 
the hands of the hospital pharma- 
cist sterile that where a stock ward 
solution is ordered the contents of 
the bottles do not remain sterile 
very long owing to the cork being 
removed quite a number of times. 
In respect to many drugs usually 
given hypodermatically ampules 
are about the best and_ safest 
method of dosage affording an 
easy and effective means of sterili- 
zation and safety which remains in 
most solutions unaltered even 
when kept for some time in the 
wards. Medication by hypodermic 
solutions of drugs in the form of 
sterile solutions in ampules is the 
quickest, safest and sanest method 
of administering the same and in 
this regard the hospital pharmacist 
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has much scope to use his knowl- 
edge in a creative way by making 
and introducing sterile solutions of 
all kinds to the pyhsicians attached 
-to the hospital. And if the hos- 
pital is a small one ampules of 
nearly all kinds can be procured 
from manufacturers who make a 
specialty of such supplies. Science 
and the safety of the patient de- 
mand every safeguard be taken 
and medication from the sealed 
ampule is along the line of mod- 
ern science and progress. 

While the hospital pharmacist is 
not in the business of buying and 
selling he has to keep his eyes 
open to the condition of his stock 
and see to it that no dead stock in 
the shape of drugs and chemicals 
is lying around unused. Economy 
with efficiency are twin necessities 
in the hospital and it will not do 
for the hospital pharmacist to have 
a lot of the institution’s money 
tied up in unused drugs lying use- 
less upon his shelves so it is better 
and cheaper to limit the ordering 
of supplies to the limit of what is 
required say for one month and 
this applies in the making of prep- 
arations such as tinctures, etc., as 
the hospital pharmacy is no place 
where hundreds of dollars of 
much needed money should be al- 
ways tied up in the form of alco- 
hol and the ingredients used in the 
making of tinctures, etc. While 
most alcoholic extracts get clearer 
and more presentable to look at if 
allowed to stand for a reasonable 
amount of time it is a fact that 
generally speaking there is a loss 
of alcohol which affects the 
strength of the preparations except 
they are kept under ideal condi- 
tions as to sealed containers and 
in cool dark places. Light has a 
considerable influence upon the 
character and permanence of me- 
dicinals and this accounts for the 
official directions that sensitive 
drugs and their preparations be 


stored either in the dark or in dark 
amber-colored glass containers, If 
this is carried out in the pharmacy 
it is only reasonable that these pre- 
cautions be observed wherever the 
drugs and preparations may be 
stocked in the hospital, wards, clin- 
ics, laboratories, etc. As _ stated 
above that while the hospital phar- 
macist is not running his drug 
store for commercial purposes he 
should be careful not to carry any 
dead stock. Modern. methods of 
making the most use of money 
possible by quick turnovers can in 
a sense be profitably applied to the 
stock of the hospital pharmacy. 
“Enough is a feast,” and if the 
pharmacist covers his stock so he 
always has sufficient to fill the 
orders made upon him he does his 
duty in that regard and from the 
point of economy and the getting 
as much as possible from the 
money available to the institution 
it is preferable that when he 
hands out a 1 per cent. solution 
say of atropin or homatropin he 
shall not have sufficient in stock to 
last him a year or so and thereby 
keep quite some dollars from doing 
active work in other directions. 
Every hospital pharmacist should 
keep such records of the stock he 
uses that he can see at a glance 
how much he needs of a certain 
drug to carry him well over fora 
month and with very few excep- 
tions he should limit his orders 
and requisitions to a month’s sup- 
ply for everything which he: has to 
carry. In this way when an emer- 
gency call comes in for something 
new that the physicians want to 
try out he can procure the same 
without any undue strain upon the 
finances of the hospital. 


Tue HosprtaL Buyer’s Bureau 
of Information is open to you— 
use it freely. 
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Central Purchasing Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


June 19, 1923. 


Mr. S. DeWitt Clough, 
Tue HosPiTaAL BUYER, 


4739 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


My dear Mr. Clough: 

Thank you very much for your 
letter of June 15. I am sure the 
Hospital Buyer is going to be 
very helpful to us. 

Although our Central Purchas- 
ing Bureau was started for the 
purpose of saving money for the 
thirty organizations comprising 
our Welfare League or Com- 
munity Chest, we allow any char- 
itable or philanthropic organiza- 
tion in the city to buy through us. 
The use of the Bureau of course 
is a matter of voluntary coopera- 
tion only. We have no revolving 
fund to be used at the discretion 
of the Manager, no storage space 
or delivery facilities but buy only 
on requisition from the institution. 
We work on a competitive basis. 
Upon receipt of an order we call 
three or four different wholesale 
houses and secure their prices on 
the article needed and then buy 
after comparison of. prices as well 
as the quality of the article quoted 
on. As the firms know we are 
getting comparative prices from 
all the dealers. They usually quote 
us their rock bottom price. Even 
then it is rather surprising to note 
the difference in these quotations. 
We buy all kinds of supplies, 
groceries, paper products, house- 
hold articles, furniture, office 
equipment, printing, etc. 

The Bureau has special con- 
tracts on ice, milk, gasoline, elec- 
tric lamp bulbs, automobile tires, 
brooms and mops, and crackers 
and cakes. We are buying ice at 
$30 per hundred weight which is 
$20 under the regular wholesale 
market price. On our milk con- 
tract we save about four cents a 


gallon. The milk of course has to 
be kept up to a certain standard, 
not less than 4% butter fat and 
not more than 100,000 bacteria 
count on three successive tests. 
We receive 24% discount on elec- 
tric lamp bulbs and 7% on brooms 
and mops, 171%4% on automobile 
tires and 15% on crackers and 
cakes. 

Besides the actual buying there 
are a good many services rendered 
by the Bureau which cannot be 
tabulated such as the valuation of 
time saved organization executives 
in shopping, such as securing gifts 
for institutions and the keeping of 
organizations informed as to price 
trends, etc. On several occasions 
we have been able to save on 
items such as sugar by laying in a 
supply before the market ad- 
vanced. 

During the summer we make 
tests on canned foods. Each can 
is opened, a record made of the 
name of canner, state where pack 
was made, size of can, brand, etc., 
the contents of the can are 
strained, the weight of the liquid 
noted, and the weight of the solid 
contents. After comparing the 
contents as well as prices we pur- 
chase the institution’s fall re- 
quirements. On the basis of these 
tests we are trying to show the 
institutions that the proper way 
to buy is on the price per pound 
of solid contents. In this way 
the Bureau has been instrumental 
in bringing about the formation 
of proper standards. 

Here in Louisville we have not 
been able to show as large a sav- 
ing as we would like but cen- 
tralized purchasing is an educa- 
tional job and we are beginning to 
make the institutions realize that 
it is only through their complete 
cooperation and the combining of 
orders that we can have a large 
buying power and secure quan- 
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tity discounts. The deep rooted 
objection to changing habits of 
years is a thing which has to be 
fought continuously, prejudices 
for and against brands and firms 
and the habit of buying from one 
or two firms, some of which may 
be represented on the boards of 
the institutions, are some of the 
things which have to be over- 
come. In spite of the difficulties, 
we believe in the possibilities of 
the successful centralization of 
purchasing although it takes a 
great deal of patience and con- 
sists in large part of educating 
organization superintendents. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. S. Barrett, 
Manager. 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
MEALTIME BEVERAGES 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


Every physician and _ nurse 
knows that caffeine, under certain 
conditions or when used to excess, 
may prove exceedingly harmful to 
health. Caffeine tends to raise 
blood pressure, increase nerve ir- 
ritability, induce insomnia and 
disturb digestion. 

In such cases, or in any case 
where sedation—the direct oppo- 
site of stimulation—is indicated, 
the overtaxed heart and nerves 
clearly need relief from the stim- 
ulation of the caffeine present in 
coffee and tea. 

But supposing the patient is 
habitually accustomed to drinking 
tea or coffee at every meal. To 
take away the disturbance of caf- 
feine, will mean depriving him of 
the comfort and contentment 
which he associates with his cus- 
tomary hot drink at mealtime. 
And that may result in materially 
reducing his morale. 

Physicians everywhere have 
found Postum available in re- 
moving the caffeine disturbance, 


without sacrificing the comfort of 
a hot mealtime drink, thus mak. 
ing it a valuable addition to the 
hospital dict. 


How Postum Is Made 

C. W. Post, in his exhaustive 
studies of matters pertaining to 
health, was attracted by the un- 
usual number of people affected 
by coffee-drinking. In collabora- 
tion with an analytical chemist, he 
conducted a series of experiments, 
looking toward a healthful bever- 
age, to be made of nourishing 
grains, that would have an attrac- 
tive flavor. Upwards of a year 
was consumed before the method 
of preparing and blending the dif- 
ferent parts of wheat produced 
Postum Cereal. 

Not a particle of coffee or any 
other substance, except different 
parts of wheat and a small per- 
centage of wholesome molasses, 
enters Postum Cereal. No chem- 
icals whatever are used. 


The outer hull, or bran coat, of 
the wheat is moistened with 
molasses and roasted separately, 
The entire wheat grains are care- 
fully browned and the two por- 
tions of wheat are blended in spe- 
cific proportions to supply just 
the food elements and flavor de- 
sired. 

To bring out the distinctive 
flavor of Postum Cereal, fully 
twenty minutes boiling is required. 
But for those who desire a form 
which may be prepared instantly, 
the boiling is done at the factory 
in producing Instant Postum. 

Instant Postum is made entirely 
from Postum Cereal, which is per- 
colated with boiling water until all 
its rich, full flavor is brought out. 
This perfectly brewed Postum is 
then reduced to a concentrated 
form ready for use. ; 

When properly prepared, both 
forms of Postum are equally de- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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AN “ELECTRICAL” 
HOSPITAL 


By Atlanta Correspondent 


What is probably the most com- 
pletely equipped hospital in the 
world, as far as electrical devices 
are concerned, is the new Wesley 
Memorial hospital, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Here electricity is used in all its 
forms for heat, light and power. 
All elevators in the building are 
run and controlled by electricity. 
On the first floor is a large X-ray 
room—completely equipped elec- 
trically. There are refrigerating 
plants and cooking ranges—warm- 
ing pads and electric fans—lights 
and a complete signal system—all 
operated and controlled by “white 
coal.” 

And in case power from the 
city transmission line should ever 
give out, there is, in the basement 
of the building, a large Exide 
storage battery composed of fifty- 
six 240-ampere-hour batteries, 
which is automatically thrown 
into use when the power fails, and 
which can supply the hospital 
with power for forty-eight hours 
if necessary. 


The X-Ray Room 


The first things one notices on 
entering the hospital are the 
splendid X-ray room and _ path- 
ological laboratory, both equipped 
with every known modern device. 
The X-ray outfit is the second 
largest in the South—the path- 
ological laboratory is said to be 
the equal of any in the country. 

Then one comes to the ele- 
vators. These elevators are op- 
erated by electric motors, and each 
one has two motors—one which 
is used in raising’ and low- 
ering the elevator, and the other 
being used to properly level the 
elevator with the floor, so that 
there is no stepping up or down 
as in ordinary cars of this sort. 


Indeed, if the main motor fails: 
to function, the secondary motor 
takes the car to the nearest floor,., 
levels it, and automatically locks. 
it, so that an accident is almost 
impossible. 

Each floor in the building is: 
equipped with a diet kitchen. 
There are over a dozen electric 
ranges in use in the building, and’ 
each diet kitchen is equipped with: 
an electric warming table, fireless: 
cooker and dishwasher. 

The food, which is prepared im 
the main kitchen of the hospital,. 
is kept warm in the diet, kitchens: 
until needed for use, but many 
articles are prepared in these 
kitchens, and all soiled dishes are 
washed there as soon as_ used, 
officials of the institution holding 
that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, and that the only safe dish 
is a clean dish. 

The metaphor may be slightly 
mixed—but anyway that expresses 
the sentiments of the staff. 


Operating Room 


The operating rooms are, of 
course, located on the top floor 
under the traditional “northern 
lights” required by all operating 
surgeons. They are finished in 
green, and there are neither glares 
nor shadows in any part of the 
rooms. 

But if an operation must be per- 
formed on a cloudy day or at 


‘night, the hospital has made every 


arrangement. Each operating 
room is equipped with a powerful 
battery of lights which will fur- 
nish enough candle-power for the 
most delicate operations. 

A feature of each operating 
room is the switches. They are 
all tipped with radium, so that 
there is no fumbling around in the 
dark to find the switch. The doc- 
tor or nurse in charge can locate 
every switch at once when 
needed—which saves time, as well 
as temper. 
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The most remarkable thing 
about the electric devices with 
which Wesley Memorial hospital 
is equipped is its signal system. 
No bells are ever heard in the 
‘halls, corridors or walls—for the 
simple reason that there aren’t 
any. Signals are flashed through- 
out the building by a special elec- 
tric lighting system. 


Signal Systems 


There are two complete light 
signal systems installed—one for 
calling nurses and the other for 
summoning doctors and internes. 
When the patient wants a nurse, 
he pushes a button in his room. 
This causes a light on the signal 
board at the nurse’s desk to glow, 
showing the number of the room 
from which the signal came. 

A pilot light on the wall shows 
the patient that the signal is 
working. It will remain burning 
until the nurse arrives and cuts 
it off. 

Signal boards are located on the 
various floors of the building. If 
a doctor is wanted on the phone 
or in a certain ward, the operator 
at the main office merely pushes a 
button over his name, and the 
light will flash over his name on 
every signal board in the place. 
He can’t help but see it in the 
course of a few minutes. 

The system is perfectly silent— 
great advantage in hospital 
wotrk—and wonderfully efficient. 
With nine resident physicians and 
more than sixty nurses at the 
hospital all the time it is about 
the only system that could keep 
track of them and get their at- 
tention when needed. 

Another thing that one will 
notice at the hospital is the entire 
absence of ice. The entire build- 
ing is equipped with an electric- 
ally driven refrigeration plant that 
takes the place of ice at every 
point. 

Altogether, there are more than 


150 miles of wiring in the build. 
ing, and everything that can Dos- 
sibly be done by electricity jg 
done that way. 

Wesley Memorial hospital may 
not be the largest hospital in the 
country. It may not even be the 
largest hospital in the South. But 


when it comes to electrical equip-. 


ment, there are few hospitals any- 
where that can touch it—and none, 
that I know of, which can beat it. 


U. S. HOSPITAL 66 


The Congress recently adjourned 
voted an appropriation of six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars 
for improving and enlarging the 
capacity of United States Hos- 
pital 66 at Carville, Louisiana. 
This hospital, the National Lepro- 
sarium, at present can accommo- 
date one hundred and_ seventy 
patients and is full to its capacity. 
The appropriation will permit the 
erection of buildings sufficient to 
house and care for three hundred 
and thirty more inmates. Wheth- 
er or not five hundred beds will 
be sufficient for the number seek- 
ing admission is not positively de- 
termined, but indications point to 
a far larger number of lepers in 
the States, and from the number 


of known cases at present waiting. 


admission it may be inferred that 
more than five hundred will vol- 
untarily apply for admission. 

From the favorable disposition 
of the last Congress it may be 
hoped that the future needs of 
Hospital 66 will be provided for 
also. We note with pleasure this 
advance towards the ideal of Isa- 
dore Dyer, through whose efforts 
over a quarter of a century ago 
was established the little colony 
from which has grown this na- 
tional enterprise. 

In the light of present knowl- 
edge it may be said that segrega- 
tion is the best means of combat- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 

HOW TO KEEP THE 
HANDS SOFT AND WHITE. 
“Western Girl” probationer, New 
York City, writes asking if “THE 
WONDERFULLY INTEREST- 
IG LITTLE HOSPITAL BUY- 
ER” can tell her how to keep her 
hands in good condition? “Nice 
and soft and that kind of thing?” 
In thanking our hospital corre- 
spondent for her kind remarks 
about the HospiraL BuyER we 
wish to say that we are always 
pleased to answer any kind of 
query of general interest to the 
hospital which falls within the 
scope of our journal. Anything 
you want to know “TRY THE 
HOSPITAL BUYER FIRST”. 
Regarding the above query we are 
more than pleased to supply the 
following information as we are 
aware it may be very acceptable 
to nurses generally who find it 
somewhat difficult to keep their 
hands in satisfactory condition. 
To keep the hands soft and 
white, it is best that rubber gloves 
be worn as often as possible as it 
is detrimental to the skin if the 
hands are wetted too often. 
After any hard work wash with 
good soap and water to which has 
been added a little oatmeal (it is 
a good idea to make a bran bag 
of about 4 ounces of bran and 
allow same to soak in the water 
for a few minutes before using) 
and after drying apply the follow- 
ing: Zinc oxide, 2 drams, boric 
acid, 1 dram, almond oil, half 
ounce, lanoline, one and a_ half 
ounces, glycerine, 2 drams, rose 
water, half an ounce. Toilet oat- 
meal consists of fine oatmeal per- 
fumed with rose, violet, etc., or 
one part of powdered orris root 
to nine parts of oatmeal makes a 
ce preparation. To remove most 
stains of drugs etc., first apply a 
20 per cent solution of sodium 


hyposulphite and then a 5 to 10 
per cent solution of hydrochloric 
acid and wash off in running water 
thoroughly. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 
POLISH. Miss M. (R. N.) 
writes us from a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hospital asking if we can give her 
any information or advice concern- 
ing the best method of removing 
rust from surgical instruments and 
a good polish to use on same so 
“they will always look nice and 
shiny”. If the surgical instru- 
ments are badly rusted place them 
in a saturated solution of tin 
chloride and allow them to remain 
there over night. The following 
morning rinse them in running 
water and polish with dry chamois. 
Fine preparations for removing 
rust can be made by the following 
formulas: amyl acetate, 1 ounce, 
acetone, half ounce, cylinder oil, 
half ounce. Or prepare a paste 
of: calcium carbonate, 55 Gm., 
potassium cyanide, 25 Gm., hard 
soap, 28 Gm., add a little water 
and rub on the rusty parts. 
Another rust remover is: ground 
pumice, 30 Gm., oleic acid, 20 Gm., 
tallow, 2 Gm., Paraffin, 4 Gm. The 
last three ingredients are melted 
together and the powdered pumice 
is slowly stirred in. As to SURG- 
ICAL INSTRUMENT POLISH, 
the following are recommended: 
(1) prepared chalk, 4 oz.; saturat- 
ed solution of sodium hyposul- 
phite, 9 fl. oz.; solution of am- 
monia (sp. gr. 0.880), 1 fl. oz. 
(2) Prepared chalk, 4 0z.; solu- 
tion of ammonia, 1 fl. oz.; methyl- 
ated spirit, 8 fl. oz. (3) Borax, 
4 oz.; solution of ammonia, half 
ounce, water to 4 pints. 


Pass It On 


The heads of all departments in 
the hospital enjoy reading the 
Hospitat Buyer—give them all a 
chance, 
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A PICTURESQUE BUT EN- 
TIRELY MODERN, NEW 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
AT UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Nestled at the foot of a high 
range of mountains, topped by 
snow-capped San Antonio Peak, 
ten thousand feet high, the new 
San Antonio Hospital at Upland, 
California, will be built on a five- 
acre site in the mission style 
reminiscent of the early care of 
the sick by the Spanish monks. 

The building, all on one floor, 
of plaster finish with red tile roof, 
will have a forty bed capacity to 
start with, designed to increase to 
one hundred beds in the future. 
Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers 
of Los Angeles are the architects, 
whose sketch of the proposed 
building is reproduced above. 

The accommodations will be as 
follows: 

Industrial ward 

Ward for women 

Ward for men 

Children’s ward 

Nursery creche with 

incubator 

Isolation nursery 

Maternity wing 

Surgical wing 

The nursery has all modern 
equipment, and babies’ clothes will 
be furnished free. 


There will be a complete X-ray 
department, laboratory and emer- 
gency operating room. 


The operating unit contains a 
major and minor operating room, 
with Albatross Scaulan Morris 
furniture, delivery room, anesthe- 
sia room with provision for gas 
anesthesia, and operating utility 
room. doctors’ scrub and 
dressing room with lockers and 
shower bath is also provided, as 
well as a sterilizing room equipped 
with American sterilizers. 


Bed pans, instrument and water 
sterilizers are provided in the 
general utility room, bathrooms 
are provided on the main floor, 
and one adjoining the emergency 
room. Several private rooms also 
have private baths. 


A large library for doctors and 
nurses, large reception rooms and 
general offices, besides two rooms 
for special nurses with rest room 
and shower baths, afford ample 
accommodations for the staff. 

The nurses’ station with head 
nurse’s room adjoining has com- 
mand of both the surgical and 
maternity wings. 


New Department 
Have you read the editorial on 
page 17 asking your cooperation? 
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IMPROVED FORMULAS 
FOR A TESTING INK FOR 
STERILIZERS AND AUTO- 
CLAVES* 


By IVOR GRIFFITH 


There have been placed on the 
market several expedients for de- 
termining the reliability and ac- 
curacy of the numerous steriliza- 
tion methods. Among the most 
popular of these articles might be 
named the tablets and powder 
tubes containing some mercuric 
compounds which have the power 
of radically changing color when 
the desired sterilization tempera- 
ture has been reached. How- 
ever, because of the expense of 
the available market articles, ex- 
perimenters have attempted to 
work out some other method of 
obtaining the same results. 

There recently appeared in a 
Hospital Journal a working for- 
mula for a so-called sterilizing ink. 
This ink was designed to be used 
in marking surgical dressings prior 
to their introduction to the ster- 
ilizing chamber, and the original 
color of the ink, which was red, 
would change, when sterilization 
temperature had been _ obtained, 
into a distinctly different color. 
Experimentation with this ink, 
however, proved it to be unsat- 
isfactory in many respects. The 
so-called working formula refused 
to work, and the directions for 
compounding were entirely con- 
trary to the usual practice. 

Utilizing this formula as a 
working basis, the following recipe 
was conceived, and is perfectly ca- 
pable of being transformed into 
a satisfactory article. There ‘are 
advantages in compounding this 
ink in small quantities because of 
changes which occur when the 
ink is kept on hand too long. 


_ However, it has been our expe- 


*Read at the recent meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 


rience that ink in unopened bot- 
tles will keep unchanged for a long 
time, particularly if kept in am- 
ber-colored containers and away 
from the light. Formula: 
Carmine ...... 
Silver Nitrate....... 30 Gm. 
Potassium Bitartrate. 30 Gm. 
Stronger Ammonia 
Simple Syrup........ 1S*Ce: 
Mucilage of Acacia.. 15 Ce. 
Triturate the carmine with the 
stronger ammonia water until*so- 
lution is effected. Add this to the 
silver nitrate, previously pulver- 
ized, and stir well. To this add 
the potassium bitartrate and again 
stir briskly. Next add the syrup 
which causes the mixture to be- 


come quite viscid. Finally add the 


mucilage of acacia, and the mix- 
ture is completely homogenized 
by thorough shaking. The result 
is a deep purplish red ink, which 
prints light red letters. 

Method of Using.—Before the 
dressing are introduced into the 
sterilizer a piece of paper, upon 
which’ is written with the ster- 
ilizing ink the date of sterilization, 
is attached to the dressings. The 
sterilizing is conducted in the 
usual way. If. sterilizing tem- 
perature (approximately 260° F.— 
20 pounds pressure) is attained, 
when the dressings are withdrawn 
the ink upon the paper which was 
originally red, will have changed 
to a black color, indicating the 
completion of proper sterilizing 
technique. 


For PEDIATRICIANS 


“Nice children you have. Which 
is this?” 

“The fifth.” 

“He seems to be the healthiest 
looking of the lot.” 

“Yes, by the time he came along 
his mother had run out of the- 


ories.”—Boston Transcript. 
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FIRST WING FOR PARK- 
VIEW HOSPITAL OF 
PUEBLO 


The first, though temporary, 
wing of Parkview, Pueblo’s new 
hospital, was opened on March 
17th, 1923 during one of the worst 
sand storms that has swept the 
southern section of Colorado dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The 
hospital is for the use of the 
patients of the Pueblo Clinic. The 
hospital is owned by the Parkview 
Hospital Association, which con- 
sists of several of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city of Pueblo. 

According to the uncompleted 
plans for the hospital, the new 
hospital and accessory buildings 
will occupy the entire front at 
Seventeenth Street and Grand 
Avenue. The completed hospital 
will be in the shape of a half 
quadrangle. The present struc- 
ture is a three story building. On 
the first floor are to be found the 
men’s ward, several private rooms, 
the hospital kitchen, and dining 
room for the nurses. On the 
second floor is located the women’s 
ward, several private rooms, and 
the operating rooms. The third 
floor houses the children’s ward, 
the nursery, several private rooms, 
and a dormitory for nurses. Each 
floor has a station for nurses and 
a refrigerator room. 

There are sufficient windows on 
all sides of the hospital to permit 
of the patient’s enjoying all that is 
beneficial from Colorado’s sun- 
shine. 

The home idea was brought 
into the hospital by Miss Grace 
Johnson of Colorado Springs, who 
decorated the hospital throughout 
decorated the hospital throughout. 
Every possibility for the produc- 
tion of a harmoniously blending 
interior was carried out. The fur- 
nishings in rooms and wards vary 
widely from the staid furniture 
ordinarily seen in hospitals. 


MUSTARD OIL 


As it was difficult during the 
war to procure sufficient mustard 
powder for mustard plasters, s0 
useful with children, A. Mert; 
sought for a suitable substitute, 
which he found in a mixture of 
3 to 4 drops of mustard oil and 
100 Gm. of bolus alba. This 
preparation must be made very 
carefully, in order to avoid irri- 
tation. The paste to be applied 
is prepared by adding to above 
mixture about four-fifths of its 
weight of boiling water and 
spreading the uniform paste upon 
the bandage. The success came 


up to the expectations, and this 
substitute has the advantage over 
the natural product that it can 
be dosed exactly. —Semi-Annual 
Report, Schimmel & Co. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF MER- 
CHANDISE IN TRANSIT 


Merchandise becomes the prop- 
erty of the purchaser when deliv- 
ered to and accepted for trans- 
portation by the carrier, the bill of 
lading being made out in the pur- 
chaser’s name. 


If merchandise is shipped Draft . 


with bill of lading attached it re- 
mains the property of the seller 
until the purchaser has paid the 
draft and the bill of lading has 
been delivered to him. 

This distinction is important 
when goeds are destroyed or lost 
in transit as the purchaser on 
open account is the party who has 
to collect from the carrier, where- 
as, in the case: of goods shipped 
draft with bill of lading, it is up 
to the seller to collect from the 
carrier. 


Extra Copies 
Extra copies of the Hospital 
Buyer supplied at 10 cents each— 
yearly subscription, $1.00. 
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NEW YORK HOSPITAL 
NOTES 


By Special Correspondent 


A twenty-two story combination 
hotel and hospital is in course of 
planning for the corner of 72d 


street and West End avenue, 


Manhattan, to be known as “Hud- 
son Towers.” 

The upper stories of the build- 
ing will be designed for use as a 
hospital with the most modern 
equipment, and access to these 
floors will be by a separate en- 
trance and separate elevators. 

It is estimated by the owner 
that the land, building and equip- 
ment used in the erection of the 
building, when completed and 
ready for occupancy, will be 
worth $2,600,000. 


A New Hotel Hospital 


The exterior of the building 
will -be of white pressed brick 
faced with cut stone, and on the 
setbacks will be pergolas to be 
used as sun parlors and tea rooms 
for the convenience of patients. 
The building will tower above all 
of the structures in the neighbor- 
hood, and the balconies, prom- 
enades and roof gardens will com- 
mand an unobstructed view of 
Central Park, the entire eastern 


side of Manhattan Island, and to 
the west will overlook the Hud- 
son River and the Palisades. 

Work on the structure will be 
begun at once under the direction 
of the owners, Physi-Surgo-Rhuc, 
Inc. The architects are Sugar- 
man, Hess, and Berger. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HOS- 
PITALS NEED SCREENS 


Offer opportunities also for sale 
of American surgical and medi- 
cal supplies and instruments. 


The New York Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in 
reporting on hospital requirements 
in South America with a special 
view to keeping merchants here 
posted, states that hospitals in 
those countries are largely of four 
classes: public hospitals main- 
tained by the various govern- 
ments; military hospitals under 
the supervision of the ministers of 
War; private hospitals maintained 
by the interested colonies; and 
private hospitals operated by the 


“large foreign corporations, such 


as the mining and fruit companies. 

The buildings are generally suit- 
able ones, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of 
Commerce, most of them being 
one story with high ceilings that 
open on a garden or patio. One 
of the greatest defects is the lack 
of screening against flies and 
mosquitoes. With the growing 
knowledge that medical science in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries 
insists on fly-proof and mosquito- 
proof wards, this condition is 
gradually being remedied. It 
would appear that South Amer- 
ican hospitals offer a good market 
for wire netting in the immediate 
future. 

Most of the hospitals have 
working laboratories, including 
X-ray machines, and in general 
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are well-equipped. The physicians 
of South America are well versed 
in the science of medicine and 
keep posted on new scientific in- 
ventions by means of such maga- 
zines as the HospitaAL Buyer, and 
North American and European 
medical journals. American manu- 
facturers of instruments would do 
well to cultivate the South Amer- 
ican markets, as once a South 
American is sold and satisfied he 
is almost invariably a return cus- 
tomer. American medical books 
are well-liked and find a ready 
sale at the hospitals which have 
English reading physicians on 
their staff. 

Recently compiled lists of hos- 
pitals throughout South America 
are now 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITAL 
NOTES 


By HOSPITAL BUYER 
Special Correspondent 


The Order of the Golden Cross 
was given official and final ap- 
proval today by the Southern 
Methodist «Hospital Board, and 
plans were perfected to extend the 
organization to the whole South- 
ern Conference next year. 

The Order was created last 
year by Bishop Warren A. Cand- 
ler, head of the Southern Meth- 
odist Hospital Board, for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in and 
securing support for the hospitals 
under the care of that denomina- 
tion. 

It was given a trial last year in 
the North Georgia Conference. 
The Rev. C. C. Jarrell was placed 
in charge of the work, and the 


society proved so successful that 


it was decided to extend its ac- 

tivities all over the South. 
Eleven degrees of membership 

are offered by the Order accord- 


available the’ 


ing to the support given the or- 
ganization. They are Junior, 
student, Adult, Active, Support- 
ing, Sustaining, Service, Comrade 
pf the Golden Cross Life Member, 
Life Patron, and Knight of the 
Golden Cross. The cost of mem- 
bership ranges from 25 cents to 
$10,000. 

The Order of Knight of the 
Golden Cross will be conferred 
upon members _ contributing 
$10,000 or more to the fund. Nat- 
urally, there will be no limit set 
on subscriptions. 

By means of this unique society, 
it is estimated that the Southern 
Methodist will raise between 
$400,000 and $500,000 for the 
maintenance of hospital work be- 
fore the next General Conference 
meets in 1926. 

Among the larger hospitals 
which will be benefited by the 
Order are the Wesley Memorial 
hospital in Atlanta, the Mont- 
gomery Memorial hospital in 
Montgomery, Ala., and the Barnes 
hospital in St. Louis, Mo. Plans 
are being made for a large tuber- 
culosis hospital at Rosswell, New 
Mexico, which will be supported 
to a large extent by the Golden 
Cross order. 


WHERE DOES THE HOS- 
PITAL PHARMACIST 
STAND? 

(Continued from page 20) 
tween for physician and patient, 
do not want to try your luck at 
teaching, and do not want to do 
all kinds of odd jobs from dress- 
ing cut fingers to pulling teeth— 
stick to what is known as the 
commercial side of pharmacy. 
That’s where the game is worth 

while.” 

While Mr. Everly’s conclusions 
may be true as regards the phar- 
macist’s position in a state insane 
asylum, it would hardly seem to 
apply to the pharmacist in a first- 
class hospital. 
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PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING OF AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion is working on plans for its 
annual meeting in Indianapolis on 
October 15th, 16th and 17th. The 
program outlined gives a hint of 
the good things in store, to which 
other interesting features are 
being added. 


MONDAY—October 15th 
10:00 A. M. 
Opening — Mrs. Octavia 
Smillie, President. 
Section of Administration. 
Speakers—Miss Effie Raitt, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Section 
Chairman, “Survey of Present 
Status of Dietitians’ Work”; Miss 
Ruth Lusby, University of Wash- 
ington, “Opportunities for the Ad- 
ministrative Dietitian”. 
2:00 P. M. 
Section on Dieto-Therapy. 
Speakers—Dr. Russell Wilder, 
Mayo Clinic, “How May the Die- 
titian Best Co-Operate with the 
Physician?” Dr. H. A. G. Clowes, 
Eli Lilly Company, “Insulin Treat- 
ment and Its Relation to Dietetic 
Management of Diabetes Mellitus”, 
Miss Amalia Lautz, Dietitian, 
Peter Bent 
Section Chairman, “The Stand- 
ardization of Technical Methods 
Used in Dieto-Therapy”. 
7:00 P.M. 
Banquet—Speakers 
nounced. 


TUESDAY—October 16th 
10:00 A. M. 

Section on Education. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Dr. Ruth Wheeler, University 
of Iowa, Leader and_ Section 
Chairman. “The Education of the 
Dietitian, Theoretical and  Prac- 
tical”, 


Hall 


to be an- 


2:00 P. M. 
Sight-seeing 


trips (including 


Brigham Hospital, 


visit to Eli Lilly Co., Manufactur- 
ers of Insulin). 
8:00 P. M. 

Speakers—Dr. Louis H. Burl- 
ingham, Barnes Hospital, “What 
Does a Hospital Superintendent 
Expect of a Dietitian?” Dr. Amy 
Daniels, University of Iowa, “How 
Can the Home Economics College 
Improve the Preparatory Training 
of the Hospital Dietitian?” 


WEDNESDAY—October 17th 
10:00 A. M. 

Section on Social Service. 

Speakers—Mrs. Gertrude Gates 
Mudge, Section Chairman, “Sur- 
vey of Polish Dietaries.” Miss 
Helen Parsons, University of Wis- 
consin, “Special Class Problem”. 
A Home Economist, Cleveland As- 
sociated Charities, “The Place of 
Home Economics in Family Case 
Work”. 

2:00 P. M. 

Miss Abbie Marlatt, University. 
of Wisconsin, “Institutional Man- 
agement Abroad”. 

Business meeting. 

Tea. 

8:00 P. M. 

Miss Lydia Roberts, University 
of Chicago, “Recent Developments 
in Dietetics”. 

AMALIA LAUTZ, 
Chairman of Program Committee, 
American Dietetic Association. 


ZWIEBACK AM DE ONE THING WE 
Ain’t Got Notun’ Etse But 
Dear ZnS :—I have a sister who 

is physiologically chumming in a 
southern town. She needed some 
lactose, and tried all the local drug 
stores in vain. Finally, in desper- 
ation, she called the chief grocery 
store. 

“Do you,” she asked, “happen to 
have any lactose?” 

Followed a consultation, and a 
voice came back, “Boss says we 
ain’t got no kind of toas’ but Zwie- 
back."—NKE, 
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STANDARDIZATION OF 
HOSPITAL CHINA 
(Continued from page 36) 


of Commerce with the U. S. Vit- 
rified China Manufacturers’ As- 
‘sociation to arrive at standard 
“sizes and shapes suitable for tray 
service, and thus do away with 
the unnecessary expense imposed 
on the manufacturers, which extra 
cost is naturally reflected in the 
selling price to the hospitals. 

The manufacturers will welcome 
such a movement, just as they 
have done in the case of the 
hotels, and will co-operate to at- 
tain the desired end, and reduce 
chinaware costs. 


IRELAND HONORS DR. 
WILLIAM MAYO 


On June 25, a dinner was held 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin, Ireland, in honor of the 
visit to Dublin of Dr. William 
Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota. 


Sir William Wheeler, the Presi- 
dent, stated that the general practi- 
tioners in Ireland had fully lived 
up to the high reputation Dr. 
William Mayo has always given 
them. He said, “The general 
practitioners in this country have 
carried out their duties under con- 
ditions which would almost make 
those trained in the profession of 
arms shrink and retreat”. 


“Tt was no light matter to travel 
over roads strewn with mines and 
explosives at the dead of night. 
It was not a joy ride to go through 
ambushes and trenches of necessity 
by forbidden routes, to be mistaken 
for combatants, and fired upon by 
friends and foes. Some fell 
wounded, some were killed, others 
escaped with their cars blown up 
and destroyed, but there was never 
an instance of a refusal to attend 
a patient, especially a poor patient, 
under any circumstances whatever 


when the summons was received, 
The general practitioner in Ire. 
land will hold an honored place 
when the dreadful times through 
which this country has passed have 
been chronicled by the future 
historian.” 


YuMPIN” YIMINY 


Ole Olesen had been working as 
an engine-wiper and his boss, a 
thrifty man, had been coaching 
him for promotion to fireman with 
such advice as: “Now, Ole, don't 
waste a drop of oil—that costs 
money. And don’t waste the waste, 
either—that’s getting expensive, 
too.” 

With these facts of economy 
pounded thoroughly into his head, 
Ole went up to be questioned on 
his eligibility as fireman. The last 
question was: “Suppose you are 
on your engine, on a single track. 
You go around a curve and see 
rushing toward you an express. 
What would you do?” 

Said Ole: “I grab de dam’ oil 
can; I grab de dam’ waste—an’ | 
yump, by yiminy !”—Amer. Legion 
Weekly. 


UNEQUAL Losses 


Frederick was sitting on the 
curb, crying, when Billy came 
along and asked what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, I feel so bad ’cause Major’s 
dead—iny nice old collie!” sobbed 
Frederick. 

“Shucks!” said Billy. “My 
grandmother’s been dead a week 
and you don’t catch me crying.” 

Frederick gave his eyes and 
nose a swipe with his hand, and, 
looking up at Billy, sobbed de- 
spairingly : 

“Yes, but you didn’t raise your 
grandmother from a pup.”—Har- 
Magazine. 


August, 1925” 
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Opportunities 
Column 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE, 
VISITING 100 HOSPITALS AND 
INSTITUTIONS—From New York, 
Jan. 15, westward by specially chartered 
new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,” 20,000 tons; 
oil burning. Four months, $2,000, in- 
cluding hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 
18 days Japan and China, Java, India, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, 
etc, For information, E. AHLSWEDE, 
M.D., 242 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
N, Y. 


SOME ENGLISH HOSPITAL 
RULES 


A New Idea of What Constitutes 
Luxuries 


Recently ‘The Lancet” sent a 
questionnaire to twenty-four lead- 
ing general hospitals selected 
equally from London and the prin- 
cipal provincial towns. The secre- 
taries were asked what regulations 
for the introduction of eggs, but- 
ter, fruit and sweets or chocolates 
by patients’ friends were applied 
irrespective of whether an_ in- 
dividual patient might or might 
not be allowed to have one or the 
other of these foodstuffs on medi- 
cal grounds. In addition, the rules 
for telephoning and visiting were 
asked for, and any regulations 
whereby a patient considered to be 
dying might be allowed luxuries, 
in the way of foodstuffs not us- 
ually permitted, was inquired into 
and finally it was asked whether 
these regulations applied to any 
paying ward that might exist in 
the hospital. Eighteen replies 
were received and present features 
of interest. Sixteen hospitals al- 
low fruit as well as butter and 
eggs to be introduced at the dis- 
cretion of the sister or medical 
officer of the ward. The remain- 


ing two allow batter and eggs to 
be introduced, but somewhat in- 
explicably have a rigid rule for- 
bidding fruit. These two, also, 
bar sweets and of the other sixteen 
only eleven allow sweets. 

In certain hospitals, it is stated 
that any foodstuffs approved by 
the medical officer of the ward 
may be imported. It would be 
interesting to learn, says “The 
Lancet”, whether this permission 
includes uncooked choice food such 
as chicken or soles, or even cold 
dishes prepared with affectionate 
care at the patient’s home. 

Six of the eighteen hospitals al- 
low inquiries to be made by tele- 
phone; one arranges for each ward 
to be connected to the main tele- 
phone service, another has two 
officers whose whole time is given 
up to answering inquiries, others 
allow inquiries in case of emer- 
gency only, and six say they dis- 
courage the use of the telephone 
for inquiries although they do not 
state, as do three hospitals, that 
no replies will be given under any 
circumstances. 

In most cases, there are no pri- 
vate wards in the hospitals inter- 
rogated, but in only one of those 
that have private wards are there 
any different regulations for these 
wards, the only difference being 
that visiting is allowed every 
afternoon instead of twice a week. 
Visiting hours are for the most 
part from one to two hours twice 
or thrice weekly. 


“The Lancet” suggests very 
strongly that fruit should never be 
excluded from either paying or 
non-paying wards except for medi- 
cal reasons, as it imposes great 
hardships on the patient. The 
American imagination cannot visu- 
alize a sickbed deprived of fruit, 
and can hardly understand it being 
necessary for relatives to supply 
the patients with extra butter and 
eggs. 
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A NEW PROHIBITION 
RULING (Mim. 221.) 


Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes has recently issued this 
ruling : 

1. The basic permit fixes the 
quantity which may be procured 
yearly or quarterly by retail drug- 
gists and hospitals. 

2. Retail druggists and hospital 
permittees shall be permitted to 
procure the full amount fixed by 
their basic permit, and no Director 
or other officer shall reduce the 
amount so procurable when ap- 
plied for, except upon satisfactory 
proof that it is more than is need- 
ed for legitimate use, and no Di- 
rector or other officer shall make 
any reduction of this allowance 
without first giving the permittee 
an opportunity to appear in person, 
or by attorney, or submit a state- 
ment in writing, giving his reasons 
why he should have the amount 
applied for, and a reasonable time 
shall be given permittee to supply 
this information. 

3. When a permittee shall not 
use this entire quarterly allowance 
within a given quarter such residue 
shall not be deducted from his al- 
lowance for subsequent quarters, 
and he shall be entitled to with- 
draw during the year an amount 
equal to his aggregate quarterly 
allowance. 

4. In passing upon the renewal 
applications of retail druggists and 
hospitals, previous, allowances 
thereunder will be authorized with- 
out delay or question, unless the 
Director is in possession of proof 
sufficient to warrant the inquiry 
provided for in the preceding 
paragraph. 

5. As the needs of the hospitals 
are usually imperative, their appli- 
cations should be subjected to as 
little delay as possible and should 
have priority of consideration. 


6. These instructions shall be 


construed and applied with a view 
of allowing retail druggists anq 
hospitals such quantities of liquors 
as are required to meet their 
legitimate demands, and action 


thereon shall be expedited as far 
_ as is practicable. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CARE Of 
SILVER 


Immaculate Service is the title 
of a beautiful booklet issued by 
the American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, describing 
their Tahara Silver Cleaning Ma- 
chines, which are in use in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago; St 
Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco 
and the Sister’s Hospital, Los 
Angeles. 

For large hospitals, especially 
those catering to a high class 
clientele, the importance of proper- 
ly furnished silver is highly im- 
portant. 

Every first class hotel is 
equipped with these machines and 
they are recognized as enabling all 
kinds of silver ware to be more 
economically and thoroughly 
cleaned, than by any other known 
method. 


RADIO HELPS NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 


Patients combating the narcotic 


habits in hospitals equipped with ' 


radio have been materially helped 
to pass the long afternoons and 
evenings by listening in on the 
radio. Their attention being 
centered on the radio program, 
quiets their nerves and tends to 
help them forget their sufferings. 
This is one of the most important 
achievements. so far credited to 
radio. 


Your staff likes to read the Hos- 
PITAL BUYER—pass it on, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Institutional Household Admin- 
istration, By Lydia Southard, B. 
A, House Director of Whittier 
Hall, and Instructor in Institu- 
tional Administration Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 214 pages, 91 illus- 
trations. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $2.00. 

This volume, Miss Southard 
states, is written in the belief that, 
invaluable as is pure science to 
the foundation of all our work, 
there is abundant need for the 
study of its practical application 
before the student is placed in a 
responsible administrative post. 


The book covers in detail every 
department of institutional man- 
agement, office, buying, details of 
the principal features of the sup- 
plies used in different housekeep- 
ing departments and working 
directions for the details of house- 
keeping. 

There is a_ very 
chapter on methods of teaching, 
which gives practical instructions 
on methods, supplies and apparatus 
necessary. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a compelte bibliography 
of works applicable to the subject. 

As a text book for beginners in 
the professions of dietetics and 
housexeeping, Miss Southard’s 
book seems to be a valuable con- 
tribution to hospital literature, and 
is a book of reference as well as 
a source of new ideas. It will, 
doubtless, be much appreciated as 
a text-book by any one on whom 
the responsibility of institutional 
management and teaching rests. 


The Encyclopaedia of Food— 
The stories of the foods by which 
we live, how and where they are 
grown and are marketed, their 
comparative values, and how best 
to use and enjoy them. Published 


interesting, 


by Artemus Ward, 50 Union 
Square, New York. Price $10.00. 
596 pages with 71 full page color 
plates, and profusely illustrated. 
The volume contains full descrip- 
tions of every food known to man, 
while in many instances it inti- 
mates how they are prepared. It 
is in no sense a cookery book. The 
colored illustrations, all full-pages, 
are very fine and the other illus- 
trations are beautiful and perti- 
nent. The appendix contains a 
culinary dictionary in six lan- 
guages, also French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Swedish, equiva- 
lent culinary terms, and a list of 
culinary and bill-of-fare terms. 
This volume will be a valuable 
addition to any dietetic library. 


Nurses’ Home, St. John’s Hospital, Fargo, N. D. 


HOSPITAL AND NURSES’ 
HOME 


The present capacity of St. 
Johns Hospital is 125 beds. An 
addition of -75 beds is under way 
but will not be completed until 
1925. 


OLIVE OIL ADVANCES 


Prices of olive oil have advanced 
in Europe. Market reports from 


Marseilles, France, state that the 
price of olive oil is advancing 
steadily. The big demand by the 
sardine factories in France, Spain, 
Portugal and Norway, and large 
overseas orders are given as the 
_ cause of the advance. 
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BOOKS 
“Nutrition of Mother and 
Child’—By ©. Ulysses Moore, 


M. D., including menus and re- 
cipes by Myrtle Josephine Fergu- 
“son. Cloth, J. B. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia, 1922. 234 pages with 33 
illustrations. Price $2.00. 

This book, besides giving the 
information obtained by the re- 
searches of Hopkins, Osborne, 
Mendel, McCollum, McCarrison 
and others in attractive form, con- 
tains chapters on infant feeding 
with discussions on vitamines, arti- 
ficial feeding, the nutrition of 
mother and child, rickets and 
other deformities. Plain language 
is used in discussing the deficiency 
diseases. 


THE HOSPITAL NURSE 
By J. REBA JOHNSON 


Fighter of foes, through day and 
through night. 

Winner of battles, with God, for 
the right. 

Ever alert, though ever at ease, 

Vigilant, ever, to grievings, ap- 
pease. 

Meeting of trials, with courage 
and calm, 

Healing the heartaches, 
smiles, for the balm. 
Voicing the longings that never 

give sound; 
Merry the wordings when making 
the round. 


with 


Cheering the weary, chaffing the 
blue, 

Pointing the way to a spirit anew. 

Teaching a shame for the dis- 
content, 

Showing, how all for the good, is 
meant. 

Giving, for others, to depth of 
soul. 

Bravely—unflinchingly—paying the 
toll. 


—The Medical Pickwick. 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
MEALTIME BEVERAGES 
(Continued from page 44) 
licious, and the cost is about the 
same. Instant Postum, however, 
offers the convenience of easier 
and quicker preparation, as it jg 
entirely soluble in hot water. It 
may thus be made in a moment 
at the table, if desired, by placing 
a level teaspoonful in a cup and 
adding hot water. The strength 
may be varied to suit the indi- 
vidual taste; with cream and 
sugar added, you have a delightful 
drink of coffee-like flavor, but 
without any harmful after-effects, 


DRY CLEANING DEADLY 
TO BACTERIA 


Dry cleaning when conducted in 
an establishment measuring up to 
the standards set by Nat’l Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners, 
says Lloyd E. Jackson, Senior In- 
dustrial Fellow of the Mellon In- 
stitute, has a very high and 
hygienically satisfactory _ bacteri- 
cidal efficiency as measured by the 
standards used in public health 
work for Laundering, treating 
drinking water, milk and _ food 
products. 

Experiments made by Mr. Jack- 
son at two large commercial 
plants in Pittsburgh showed that 
proper dry cleaning was 99-99% 
efficient on lactic bacteria and 93- 
10% efficient on Hay bacteria 
which is one of the hardiest bac- 
teria known. . 

There are thousands of small so- 
called dry cleaning establishments 
in the country whose methods are 
so crude and insanitary that the 
results obtained from them cannot 
be considered as proper dry 
cleaning. There are however, 
more than 1,200 plants properly 
equipped to do good work in the 
United States, so there is no -ex- 
cuse not to have sanitary dry 
cleaning done. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


By HOSPITAL BUYER 
Correspondent 
As a site for a Shriners’ hos- 


pital for crippled children, nobles 


of Lu Lu Temple have purchased - 


a sixteen-acre tract on Roosevelt 
boulevard. The fund that pro- 
vided the tract, which has been 
presented to the trustees of Shrin- 
ers’ hospitals at a meeting of the 
Imperial Council in Washington,, 


_ was raised by subscription in a 


single night. The hospital will 
cost about $300,000 and will pro- 
vide the best orthopedic surgery 
for crippled children, regardless 
of race or religion. Eight other 
similar hospitals are planned for 
the United States, and one for 
Canada. 


$200,000 Annex to Chester 
Hospital 

The $200,000 annex to Chester 
Hospital, Chester, Pa., to be known 
as the Robert H. Crozer Annex, 
was dedicated on “Hospital Day.” 
Hundreds witnessed the ceremony, 
which was in charge of the board 
of managers. At the J. Lewis 
Crozer Hospital a reception and 
inspection was held and announce- 
ment was made of a special one- 
year training course for nurses. 

Dedication of the new home for 
nurses of the West Philadelphia 
Hospital for Women and Children, 
836 North Preston street, was an 


impressive celebration of “Hos-. 


pital Day.” It marked the 103d 
anniversary of the birth of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, founder of mod- 
ern nursing. The home was dedi- 
cated to Dr. Mary Thomas Miller, 
through whose efforts the funds 
for the building were obtained. 
It is planned to raise a fund for 
a surgical building. 

As a testimonial to Dr. Rufus 
D. Weaver, noted anatomist, 
Hahnemann Medical College stud- 


ents, alumni and friends have be- 
gun a campaign to raise $100,000 
for the endowment of a depart- 
ment of anatomy. 


$750,000 for Cutaneous Research 


Backed by an endowment fund 
of $750,000, the gift of two promi- 
nent Philadelphia physicians, the 
Research Institute of Cutaneous 
Medicine has just been added to 
the numerous institutions which 
combined give Philadelphia the 
name of the medical center of the 
East. The building is at Twenty- 
first and Pine streets, and is 
equipped with modern devices for 
the study of diseases of the skin. 
Special attention will be given to 
methods of eliminating cancer. 

Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg is 
director of the new research insti- 
tute and Dr. John A. Kolmer is 
in charge of the department of 
bacteriology and pathology. 

The Lipkin Memorial Dispens- 
ary at Mount Sinai Hospital, Fifth 
and Reed streets, was formally 
dedicated on May 27. It was an- 
nounced that the hospital last year 
gave 75,000 treatments at the 
dispensary and cared for 18,000 
persons. Jacob D. Lit, department 
store proprietor and president of 
the hospital, announced _ that 
ground for a new nurses’ home 
would be broken within a year. 

Governor Pinchot Approves 

State’s Acceptance of U. S. 
Maternity Act 


Governor Pinchot at Harrisburg, 
on May 31, signed the bill intro- 
duced by Miss Martha G. Thomas, 
representative in the State Legis- 
lature from Chester county, per- 
mitting the State to accept the 
provisions of the Sheppard-Town- 
er Maternity Act. This bill will 
enable the State to accept approx- 
imately $69,000 for the next five 
years from the federal government 
to be used for the promotion of 
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the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy. 

Members of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society have adopted a 
resolution upholding the decision 

“of Federal Judge Knox in New 
York, that the Volstead Act should 
not limit the amount of liquor 
prescribed by a physician to a 
patient. 


Germantown Hospital Raises 
$1,000,000 

The campaign to raise $1,000,000 
for the new buildings for German- 
town Hospital ended with a fund 
of $977,000, but the balance of the 
amount since has been raised by 
a special committee appointed to 
canvass the city. The team headed 
by Samuel Peacock raised the 
highest amount—$6,011 the 
highest women’s team, headed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, brought in 
$5;303. 

Germantown Hospital’s new 
buildings will have 67 per cent 

greater capacity than the present 

ones. The present maternity de- 
partment was designed for eigh- 
teen patients, but sometimes con- 
tains twenty-five and other de- 
partments sometimes are almost as 
badly overcrowded. The ultimate 
number of maternity beds in the 
new hospital will be eighty and 
this number will be obtained by 
adding a two-story wing and a 
second story to the one-story ma- 
ternity building. All the other de- 
partments of the hospital are to 
have enlarged capacity in a four- 
story “H” type main building. 

“Music Week” in Philadelphia 
included concerns at most of the 
hospitals, one of the principal 
events being a concert by the 
Matinee Musical Club at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, 


where special arrangements were 
made for the patients to hear the 
music. 


The Philadelphia Music 


Club gave a concert at Polyclinic 
Hospital and the Ben Stad Sym. 
phony Orchestra gave concerts as 
follows: Philadelphia Hospital 
for Mental Diseases, Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, two 
concerts. 

“Daddy” Cohen, a salesman who 
for years has been a benefactor of 
children and the aged at holiday 
times, treated one hundred patients 
of the Wills Eye Hospital to a 
concert by Regan’s Orchestra. 


Hospital Legislation 


The Administration bill to es- 
tablish the per diem rates of pay- 
ment to hospitals for the care and 
treatment of indigent sick and in- 
jured persons has been rewritten 
by the House judiciary general 
committee at Harrisburg, to con- 
form to rates fixed by the appro- 
priations committee, which are 
greatly in excess of compensation 
originally provided in the meas- 
ure. The classification of hospitals 
also has been eliminated from the 
measure. As rewritten the bill says 
that in order to determine wheth- 
er a person is entitled to free, or 
part pay service in hospitals, “an 
investigation shall be made either 
by the credit department or social 
service department, or by a desig- 
nated member of the administra- 
tion staff, or trustee of the hos- 


pital and a record of the findings 


upon such investigation shall be 
kept upon forms furnished by the 
Department of Public Welfare. 
Where the record of the investi- 
gation is incomplete or insufficient, 
the case may be subject to further 
investigation and review by the 
Department of Public Welfare.” 
The patient is entitled to free, 
or part payment services in cases 
where investigation shows that he 
has no estate, relative, corporation 
or association legally responsible 
for payment; or where no collec- 
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tion of the costs and charges can 
be made, or where such collec- 
tion would be unjust, or burden- 
some on the patient or his family. 
Where an infant is born in a hos- 
pital ward, the mother being a 
person entitled to free or part pay 
service, shall be considered a State 
charge for which the hospital 
shall be entitled to one-fourth the 
adult rate. 

The Administration bill to es- 
tablish minimum standards’ of 
plant equipment, service, adminis- 
tration and care and treatment for 
State-aid hospitals has been 
amended to provide that it shall 
not be effective until January 1, 
1924. A certificate from the De- 
partment of Public Welfare is 
necessary. 

The House committee on appro- 
priations at Harrisburg has ig- 
nored Governor Pinchot’s request 
for a lump sum appropriation for 
charitable work in hospitals. The 
committee has reported 157 sepa- 
rate hospital appropriation bills, 
carrying $5,080,000 and exceeding 
by $1,480,000 the sum apportioned 
to these institutions in the Gover- 
nor’s budget. The Governor has 
held that the lump sum appropria- 
tion would enable the Welfare 
Department to start a campaign 
of economy. The committee has 
placed in the Governor’s hands the 
responsibility of making such re- 
ductions as he may deem necessary 
in order to make both ends meet. 
No bills carrying appropriations to 
sectarian institutions were re- 
ported. 


Philadelphia physicians urge 
more baby clinics to cut the in- 
fant mortality in the city, which is 
higher than that of New York, 
which fact is said to be largely 
due to the effective work of a 


large number of baby clinics. 
More nurses also are recom- 
mended, 


A contribution of $25,000 will 
be made to the Northern Liberties 
Hospital, provided teams now can- 
vassing the city in a campaign for 
the institution raise an equal 
amount in unpaid pledges. Dr. 
Harry A. Stambler, vice president 
of the hospital, is leading the 
teams. 


The erection of the proposed 
$200,000 hospital for tubercular 
patients by Schuylkill county has 
been postponed until next year, 
because of the high cost of build- 
ing. Bricklayers and plasterers at 
$15 and $16 a day is too much for 
the county’s constitution to stand. 
Officials say the cost would soon 
be $400,000, instead of $200,000. 


Two ward buildings will be 
erected at the Retreat Insane Hos- 
pital in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., at a 
cost of $150,000. 


Many Philadelphians were 
among the 1500 homeopaths from 
all sections of the country, who 
attended the 79th annual meeting 
of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy in Atlantic City, the 
first week of July. At a special 
clinic, Dr. William A. Pearson, 
dean of Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, asserted that there should be 
a blood examination of both par- 
ties, prior to marriage and ex- 
pressed the belief that the people 
are coming to it. He also dis- 
counted the theory that carbon 
greatly affects respiration. He 
cited the fact that pulmotors con- 
taining 6 per cent of carbon-diox- 
ide and the remainder pure oxy- 
gen, were used on firemen over- 
come by smoke, during the recent 
Broad street Station fire, with 
good results. This was the first 
time this method was used in 
Philadelphia, the doctor stated. 
‘In an address before physicians 
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from all parts of the country, who 
attended special clinical demon- 
strations recently at Hahnemann 
Medical College, Dr. Clarence 
‘ Bartlett, head of the college de- 
partment of medicine, made the 
statement in substance that suffer- 
ers from diabetes may eat without 
regard to dietary laws, provided 
that a hypodermic injection of in- 
sulin is administered ten. minutes 
before the meal. Insulin, as is well 
known, is the new serum for the 
treatment of diabetes, discovered 
by Dr. F. G. Banting, of Toronto, 
Ont. Dr. Bartlett was particular, 
however, to impress upon his hear- 
ers that insulin cannot be regarded 
as a certain, permanent cure for 
diabetes. He said it would afford 
relief, even in the most acute cases 
and that relief will continue as 
long as the treatment is kept up. 
He cited specific cases. 


Physicians and alienists in Phil- 
adelphia, among the former being 
Dr. Hobart A. Hare, of Jefferson 
Medical College, are dubious over 
the value of drugs dealing with 
criminals who refuse to reveal 
their identity, or to admit crime. 
While scopolamin undoubtedly 
makes a patient talkative when ad- 
ministered in larger doses, the doc- 
tor expressed surprise on hearing 
that prison authorities in San 
Quentin, Cal., had resorted to the 


use of the drug to obtain con-. 


fessions. 


Senator Vare, at a reecnt con- 
ference with Governor Pinchot at 
Harrisburg, asked him to approve 
appropriation bills granting sec- 
tarian hospitals State aid on a 
basis of service rendered. The 
bills totaled approximately $1,500,- 
000 and were drawn, it is under- 
stood, at the request of Cardinal 
Dougherty. 

The Poor Richard Club, com- 


posed chiefly of advertising men, 
has founded a bed in the Ameri. 
can Hospital in Brussels, Belgium, 
to be known as the Poor Richard 
Club Bed. The suggestion orig. 
inally was made by Madame Sw. 
anne Silvercruys Farnum, a Bel. 
gian, who was decorated by King 
Albert for her work in raising 
large sums for Belgian relief, 


(Continued on Page 86) - 


THE VALUE OF PAINT IN 
THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


(Continued from page 32) 7 


linseed oil, turpentine and liquid 
drier previously recommended. 


For the flat finishing coat, a 
suitable paint may be made ac- 
cording to the following formula: 


Flat Finishing Coat 
100 pounds white lead in oil 
2% gallons turpentine 
1 pint light enamel varnish 

YZ pint liquid drier. 
This formula makes about 6 gal- 
lons of paint, which will cover 
about 3600 square feet of wall 
surface, one coat. 


Perhaps even better results may 
be obtained by using suitable flat- 
ting oil in the finishing coat in 
place of the turpentine, varnish 
and liquid drier recommended in 
the above formula. A_ suitable 
finishing coat of this kind may 
be made by thinning 100 pounds 
of white lead in oil with 2 or 3 
gallons of flatting oil. 

It will be seen that there is quite 
a choice of materials which may 
be used for painting interior walls 


and ceilings, and, for that reason, 


great care should be exercised in 
their selection, as permanence of 
the original fine appearance is as 
essential as the original appear- 
ance itself. 


Without entering into an elab- 
orate technical discussion of the 
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relative merits of paint materials, 
it would be well to bear in mind 
that the selection of paint on a 
price basis is false economy. 

While intricate problems in 
decorative painting are the prov- 
ince of the expert decorator, still 
a slight knowledge of the technical 
side and the simpler aspects of 
color, with respect to the effect on 
both patient and visitor, should be 
familiar to every hospital superin- 
tendent. 


HOW A RAILROAD SMASH- 
UP PRODUCED A 
HOSPITAL 


Thirty-seven years ago, Victoria 
Belot was seriously injured in a 
passenger train wreck near Lead- 
ville, Colorado. A deep cut in her 
neck threatened her life. The 
engineer of the train bound it with 
Mrs. Monti’s scarf. _Then she was 
rushed to the Union Pacific Hos- 
pital at Denver, subsequently de- 
stroyed by fire, where the Com- 
pany’s physician, Dr. George 
Wright, gave her such careful at- 
tention that she eventually recov- 
ered. 

Victoria Belot became Mrs. 
Joshua Monti, and when she died 
in 1920, her will, made only two 
years previous, left ten thousand 
dollars to “The Hospital Depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, this bequest being given 
in recognition of the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon her by the 
officials of the Union Pacific Hos- 
pital, then located in Denver, many 
years ago when she met with a 
severe accident.” 

The new hospital has been built 
near the site of the old hospital, 
where Mrs. Monti’s life was saved, 
and stands as a monument to a 
gratitude which had lasted over 
thirty-five years, appropriately 
named the Victoria Monti Memo- 
rial, 


A REMEDY FOR THE HIGH 
COST OF SUGAR 


Recently Truman G. Pattmer, 
sugar statistician and editor of 
“Concerning Sugar” writes, “In 
the United States we have suffi- 
cient sugar beet area from which 
to produce the sugar of the world 
but we produce at home only about 
two-fifths of the sugar we con- 
sume. 

“The extra $222,000, which the 
present sugar gouge is costing the 
American people is a sufficient sum 
with which to erect nearly two 
hundred one-thousand-ton beet 
sugar factories with a capacity of 
producing two million tons of 
sugar a year. Not only would this 
insure the American people against 
future sugar gouges, but under 
normal conditions of six cent sugar 
and six dollar beets the seventeen 
million tons of beets required to 
make this two million tons of 
sugar would annually turn $102,- 
000,000 into the pockets of Amer- 
ican farmers instead of its going 
to the exploiters of Cuba who 
never miss an opportunity of rob- 
bing the American people. 

“However much or little sugar 
we produce at home, American 
producers, dealers and speculators 
all are amenable to every United 
States law which has been or 
which may be enacted to protect 
consumers from extortion. The so- 
lution of the sugar question would 
appear to be plain.” 


U. S. HOSPITAL 66 
(Continued from page 46) 


ting the spread -of leprosy, and 
while this fact is the “raison 
d’etre” of Marine Hospital 66, it 
is possible that with its unusual 
opportunities for study, an even 
larger usefulness may be obtained 
by the solution of the baffling 
problems of treatment and method 
of transmission. 
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A WELL CONDUCTED 
HOSPITAL 
(Continued from page 25) 
very complete Victor X-Ray Com- 
pany installation. 

The room service is by dumb- 
‘waiters carrying the trays ready to 
serve to the various floors where 
the service is under the charge of 
a nurse from the diet kitchen. 


WIRED WIRELESS 


Recently, at the Bureau of 
Standards, R. D. Duncan, Radio 
Engineer for the North American 
Company, gave a practical exposi- 
tion of “wired-wireless” broad- 
‘ casting over the system of the 
Potomac Electric Light and Power 
Company. At a distant sub-sta- 
tion in Georgetown, an assistant 
“put on” informal entertainment 
through an ordinary broadcasting 
set over the 2500-volt alternating 
circuit. Through the maize of 
underground and overhead wires 
and cables the radio messages 


came into the Signal Corps Radio 
Laboratory at the Bureau from an 
electric light plug. The voice of 
the spokesman was picked up by a 
tube set coupled in with conden- 


sers. A 5,000-meter wave was 
used and the transmitting current 
was .05 ampere. There was no 
radiation. No other radio fans 
knew what was going on, but if 
they had, they could not have 
picked it up from the air—it wasn’t 
in the air. Secretary Hoover will 
never have complaints of interfer- 
ence on this broadcasting scheme, 
as being confined to the electric 
wires; it leaves the air clear for 
long-distance broadcasting ; it needs 
no wave assignment and neither 
the station nor operator will have 
to secure a license. 

General Sguier’s patents for di- 
rected radio have been purchased 
by the North American Company 
of New York, which owns and 


operates electric lighting utilities 
in Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and several other cities, and this 
company plans to furnish its syb- 
scribers with wired-wireless enter- 
tainment in the near future. Mr, 
Duncan, radio engineer of the 
company, is now completing the 
details of a standard installation 
and predicts the early use of the 
system in several cities. All sub- 
scribers will have to do is to con- 
sult their lighting companies, se- 
cure a good long-wave tube set, a 
condenser or special plug to pro- 
tect their sets from the high poten- 
tial circuit, and. plug in just as 
they do with common electrical 
appliances. 

General Squier’s demonstration 
on a private lighting circuit of 110 
volts direct current nine months 
ago, has now been applied to a 
regular city lighting system and 
works to perfection. 

One great advantage of the sys- 
tem is that several programs may 
be broadcast on the line at various 
wave-lengths without producing 
interference with the others or 
with the radio broadcasts. Since 
no aerials are necessary with this 
system, little or no static interfer- 
ence is experienced 


Mayse HE Was A CLEANLY SOUL 

Sir: Realizing that you are the 
victims of many allusions to freak- 
ish headlines, I have frequently 
restrained myself. But today that 
sterling organ of the fourth es- 
tate, none other than our own 
Tribune, announces that one de- 
spondent human “Shoots Self ‘in 
Bathroom.” 

Well do I know that the body 
is the tenement of the soul, but 
that so lovely and ethereal a thing 
as the soul should require so ma- 
terial and superfluous an institu- 
tion as a bathroom is beyond my 
groping faculty of comprehension. 
—H. J. L. 
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A Mod.l Victor X-Ray Dark Room 


Victor X-Ray Accessories 


In order that the results which the operator has a right to expect 
from Victor X-Ray Apparatus may be regularly and consistently 
obtained and properly interpreted the Victor X-Ray Corporation 
and its authorized dealers recommend and carry in stock a wide 
range of important accessories. 


These accessories are made either by the Victor X-Ray Corpora- 
tion itself or by other manufacturers, according to Victor specifica- 
tions. In every case they must conform with the high standards 
associated with the name Victor. 


Victor accessories include everything from Coolidge tubes to the 
many devices used in the laboratory and dark room—cassettes, in- 
tensifying screens, films, developing and fixing tanks, developing 
clamps and hangers, drying racks, developing and fixing chemicals, 
protective materials, gloves, goggles, stereoscopes, etc., etc. 


The list is so extensive, so all-inclusive that it cannot here be printed 
in full. A complete catalog will be gladly sent on request. 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 


Supply Sales Department 
236 S. Robey St. Chicago, III. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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_ Aprons. Buyers are advised 
to read the advertisement of A. 
M. Young & Co., Inc. (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.) appearing in this 
issue of our journal. 

As will be seen, this firm is 
quoting some very attractive 
prices for rubber sheeting in 
pieces of various sizes; also for 
aprons such as are wanted by 
nurses and laboratory workers. 
In goods of this class durability 
is required. We understand that 
this line has it, that the fabric 
used is of the best and will stand 
up for a long time under hard 
usage. 

A. M. Young & Co.,.Inc., have 
other merchandise of interest to 
hospital buyers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


For the laundry. A_ well 
equipped hospital laundry neces- 
sarily includes an _ up-to-date 
pressing machine. A very satis- 
factory one, built in accordance 
with modern ideas, and having 
- all the desirable features, is the 
American Prim Press, made by 
the American Laundry Machin- 
ery Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Full description of this ma- 
chine may be had on request. 
Those in Canada should address 
the Canadian Laundry Machin- 
ery Co, 47 Sterling Road, 
Toronto. 

The Priri Press is electrically 
operated; requires the minimum 
supervision; and does its work 
efficiently. 


A building hint. Those who 
are now contemplating new 
buildings or enlargements to 
their institutions will find it to 
their advantage to get in touch 
with W. J. O’Neil, 168 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Purchasing Information 


He specializes in floor ma. 
terials and construction for hos. 
pitals. Years of experience 
along this line enables him to 
give sound and reliable advice 
on the subject. Shall the floor 
be a composition one, or rubber 
or cork or mastic or what? Le 
W. J.. O’Neil have a say in the 
matter. It will pay. He is also 
in position to supply the ma- 
terials at prices advantageous to 
the builder. i 


THE BOOK OF ST. ULBAN 


A Novel Aid to Hospital 
Financing 


A group of artists and authors 
banded together to help the new 
Dublin Hospital for Babies—St. 
Ulban’s Hospital. The Book of 
St. Ulban which was the result is 
a collection of pictures and poems 
by Irish artists and writers pub- 
lished by the Caudle Press, Mar- 
tin Lester, Ltd., Dublin Ireland. 
The book is sold by St. Ulban’s 
Hospital for the benefit of its 
funds. 

The book is a charming collec- 
tion of artistic pictures and some 
beautiful poems. St. Ulban’s 
Hospital is small as yet, and is 
conducted entirely by women phy- 
sicians. A herd of goats is main- 
tained to furnish the milk supply. 

This is the first time since 
Hogarth and a group of artists 
decorated the Foundling Hospital 
in London with the famous panels 
to view which visitors pay a fee, 
that artistic talent has combined to 
help finance a hospital. 


A. H. A. Meeting 
Milwaukee, October 22. 
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A Matter of Life or Death 


FIVE REASONS WHY. 


MASSILLON 


RUBBER GLOVES 
Should Be in Every Hospital 
1. They fit like silk. 


2. They combine strength with lightness of 
touch. 


3. They stand frequent sterilizations without 
deterioration. 


4. They wear best—last longest. 
5. They do not tear easily. 


These points have all been proven to the satisfaction of 
thousands of surgeons and hospital buyers. 


Order Massillon Gloves through your supply house—write to us direct 
for samples and the name of your nearest dealer 


THE MASSILLON RUBBER CO. 
Massillon, Ohio 


Please say you saw this ad in Tut Hospitat Buyer 
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Antiseptics in the War 


Editor's Note—On April 9, 1918, a paper on this subject was read 
before the Cosmopolitan Club of New York City. Later, this paper wa; 
. printed for private distribution but, as far as we know, has never beer 


published. 
with the permission of the author. 


It now appears in The Hospital Buyer for the first time 
This paper will appear in three sec- 


tions, the first, or introduction, covering briefly the war history of anti- 
septics and their failure in France; the second, the work of Dr. H, D. 
Dakin with “Dakin’s Solution,” and third the work with Dichloramine-T. 


NTISEPTICS are no 
Wal modern discovery. The 
Good Samaritan poured 
oil and wine into the 
wounds of the traveller who fell 
among thieves, although he was 
probably unaware of the disinfect- 
ing action of the alcohol and res- 
ins in the wine. When Job said 
“My skin is broken and become 
loathsome. My wounds stink and 
are corrupt,” he was describing a 
phenomenon which has been a 
scourge of mankind throughout 
the ages. 
The Work of Lister and 
Pasteur 

But the causes of putrefaction 
or suppuraton of wounds was a 
complete mystery until the middle 
of the 19th century, when Pasteur 
demonstrated the role of vegetable 
micro-organisms—or bacteria—in 
inducingf fermentation and putre- 
faction. 

Lister at once appreciated the 
significance of Pasteur’s discovery ; 
showed that similar micro-organ- 
isms were the cause of wound in- 
fection, and bent all his energy to 
solving the problem of - prevent- 
ing the access of such organisms 
to the wound, and of destroying 
them when present. 

Truly, Pasteur and Lister were 
“illustrious representatives of sci- 
ence and of surgery” and it is to 
them, and to them alone, that we 
today owe the almost incredible 
success of the surgery of civil 
life, a success dependent upon the 
prevention of infection in wounds 
deliberately inflicted; that is, 


wounds made by the surgeon jq 
order to accomplish his ends, 


The Wounds of War 


But in the wounds of war, in- 
fection has usually occurred be- 
fore the wounded man gets to the 
surgeon at the first dressing sta- 
tion, and this infection is due to 
two main causes—dirty skin and 
dirty clothing, bits of which are 
usually carried into the wound by 
the shot or shell which, in itself, 
is usually sterile. 

Thus, in war time, the problem 
is one of the treatment of wounds 
which have already become in- 
fected—not the problem of civil 
surgery, which is usually one of 
the prevention of infection. 

The Franco-Prussian War 


At the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, great hopes were 
entertained that military surgery 
might share in the benefits that 
had been conferred on civil prac- 
tice. But the conditions were de- 
plorable and little was accom- 
plished. “During the early days 
of the war of 1879, the surgeon, 
Sedillot, wrote as follows to the 
president of the French Academy: 
“The horrible mortality among the 
wounded in battle calls for the at- 
tention of all the friends of science 
and humanity. The surgeon’s art, 
hesitating and disconcerted, pur- 
sues a doctrine whose rules seem 
to flee before research. Places 
where there are wounded are rec- 
ognizable by the fetor of suppur- 
ation and gangrene.’ Yet this was 
in Pasteur’s own land, the home 
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The McKesson 
Special 


is the best means for relief 
of pain in obstetrics. Gas- 
oxygen is particularly fitted 
for this work. Your mater- 
nity department needs this 
service. 


August, 1923 


Write for information 


Toledo Technical 
Appliance Co. 


a 2226-36 Ashland Ave. 
No. 306 McKesson Special TOLEDO, OHIO 


Announcing 


The McKesson Surgical Pump 


Shown for the first time at the A. M. A. 
Convention 


A complete equipment for nose and throat 
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of researches, which, ten years 
earlier, had already given the 
clearest indication as to how 
such tragedies might be avoided 
or mitigated. Humanity in the mass 
is slow to see the significance of 
new knowledge, and the profes- 
sors of the art of surgery were in 
those days averse to adopting new 
methods, especially when, as in 
this case, the suggestions came 
from a source apparently uncon- 
nected with their art.” 


The Boer War 


There was some improvement in 
conditions during the Turco-Rus- 
sian and the Russo-Japanese wars; 
but in the Boer war great changes 
were observed—the wounded did 
remarkably well, there was little 
wound infection, and when it did 
occur, it was not very virulent in 
type. The reasons for this were 
due to the conditions of cleanli- 
ness which prevailed. Trench war- 
fare did not exist. The soil over 


which the soldiers fought was dry 
and sunbaked, fresh, virgin soil, 


free from the virulent germs 
which flourish in the highly-ferti- 
lized fields of Europe. 


The World War 


And now we come to the Great 
War—to the present time—a cam- 
paign fought over fields, many of 
which have been as highly culti- 
vated and therefore as heavily ma- 
nured as any-in Europe, in which 
lie the germs of tetanus, gas-gan- 
grene and countless others. Trench 
life increases the dangers of in- 
fection, for it makes the contact 
between the soldier and the soil 
even more intimate. His hands, 
face, body and limbs are grimy 
with the mud and dust that pene- 
trate and cling to his clothing, and 
opportunities for the change of 
clothing are not frequent. In ad- 
dition, the projectiles used in mod- 
ern warfare injure and lacerate 
the tissues to a degree heretofore 


unknown. The organisms carried 
into the wound from the surface 
vf the body, from the earth 
around, or by fragments of cloth- 
ing, transcend in virulence any- 
thing previously known by the 
present generation of surgeons, 
and, finally, the soldier undergoes 
so severe and prolonged a nervous . 
strain before being wounded, that 
he falls an easy prey to the fero- 
cious onslaught of the bacteria, 
Nothing, of course, in any degree 
comparable to this condition of 
affairs is ever seen in civil prac- 
tice, and when the methods of civil 
practice were brought to bear on 
such cases, they very naturally 
failed to give the results which 
had been expected of them. 


The First Failures 


At the beginning of the war, 
great hopes were placed in the 
use of a first-aid antiseptic dress- 
mg to be applied by the wounded 
man himself, or by a comrade; 
but tue results have been entire- 
disinfection of the skin by the use 
practically impossible for the in- 
jured man to disinfect his own 
wound, so that almost nothing 
really useful can be accomplished 
until he reaches an advanced 
dressing station. And here, only 
matters of immediate necessity 
can receive attention. At the 
casualty clearing station, to which 
he is next sent, operations of 
greater maznitude are undertaken, 
and finally our soldier reaches the 
base hospital where he will reccive 
all the attention and_ skill that 
modern practice can bestow. 

The first thing a surgeon docs 
with a war wound is to clean 
everything up, to remove all dead 
tissue and loose pieces of bone, 
because dead tissue affords bac- 
teria a wonderfully rich medium 
for growth, and all foreign bodies, 
such as bits of shell, clothing, etc. 
Sometimes a wound so treated is 
stitched up and heals well. But 
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these cases are decidedly rare. 
Because of the sinuous character 
of many wounds, it is almost im- 
possible to get them really clean, 
or to disinfect, completely, the 
wound cavity and its recesses. 
The failure of aseptic surgery 
early in the war—that is, surgery 
as ordinarily practiced in civil life 
—compelled surgeons to seek the 
aid oi antiseptics. All the known 
antiseptics, such as carbolic acid, 
bichloride of merucry, iodine, hy- 
drogen peroxide, aniline dyes, etc., 
were tried. The idea was to apply 
these in as strong solution as pos- 
sible, hoping for rapid and com- 
plete sterilization. But the re- 
sults were disappointing. Power- 
ful antiseptics kill the tissue 
around the wound, sloughing fol- 
lows, some organisms may be left 
walled off in recesses of the 
wound, growing and producing in- 
fection with suppuration, which 
commonly leads to general infec- 
tion and death, or necessitates am- 
putation. In brief, the idea of 
sterilizing a surgically treated but 
still infected wound by a single 
application of strong antiseptic, 
had failed, and it was evident that 
the problem would have to be at- 
tacked from another angle. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

An interesting bulletin has been 
received from the National 
Stamping and Electric Works, de- 
scribing the White Cross line of 
electric appliances. Among the 
articles shown are electric irons, 
vibrators, heating pads, adjustable 
lamps, hair dryers, vacuum clean- 
ers, violet-ray generators, etc., 
Of particular interest to hospi- 
tals, are the hair dryers, used in 
the Parresine wax film treatment 
for burns. 

Descriptive literature may be 
obtained by writing to the Na- 
tional Stamping <and_ Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake St., Chi- 


cago, 


LEGISLATION FOR 
HOTELS 


Mr. Frank A. Boland, Attorney 
for the American Hotel Associa. 
tion, spoke recently at a’ meeting 
of the Northwestern Hotel Asso- 
ciation. As reported in the Hote] 
Monthly, Mr. Borland submitted 
three proposed model acts which 
he stated should be universally ac- 
cepted, and their passage urged in 
all states. The first act covered 
“Hotel Frauds Punishment,” the 
second, “Issuing Checks or Drafts 
without Funds.” 

These proposed uniform laws 
could hardly include in their op- 
eration, hospitals, for it is seldom 
that a person seeks treatment, 
lodging or food in a hospital with 
any preconceived intent to de- 
fraud, which must be _ proven. 
Neither are hospitals bothered, to 
any great extent, by the cashing of 
worthless checks. 

The third act proposed is of in- 
terest to hospital superintendents 
as it is unfortunately true that 
there are numerous’ complaints 
from the patients, of thefts. 
These complaints are frequently 
unfounded as facilities for the safe 
storage of valuables and the care 
of clothing are available in most 
hospitals. However, such uniform 
legislation, if enacted, should in- 
clude hospitals. Following is the 
text of the proposed law: 


Hotelkeeper’s Liability for Prop- 
erty of Guests Regulated 

Section 1. Safes; limited liabil- 
ity. Whenever the proprietor or 
manager of any hotel, apartment 
hotel, inn or steamboat shall pro- 
vide a safe in a convenient place, 
for the safekeeping of any money, 
jewels, ornaments, furs, merchan- 
dise samples, bank notes, bonds, 
negotiable securities, or other val- 
uable papers, precious stones, rail- 
road tickets, articles of gold and 


. silver manufacture, or other valu- 
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able property of small compass, 
belonging to the guests of or trav- 
elers in such hotel, apartment 
hotel, inn or steamboat, and shall 
notify the guests or travelers 
thereof by posting a notice in a 
public and conspicuous place and 
manner in the office and public 
rooms and in the public parlors of 
such hotel, apartment hotel or inn, 
or saloon of such steamboat, stat- 
ing the fact that such safe is pro- 
vided in which such property may 
be deposited ; and if such guests or 
travelers shall neglect to deliver 
such property to the person in 
charge of such office, for deposit 
in such safe, the proprietor or 
manager of such hotel, apartment 
hotel, inn or steamboat shall not 
be liable for any loss of any such 
property, sustained by such guests 
or travelers, by fire, theft, buf- 
glary or otherwise; but no propri- 
etor, manager or lessee of any ho- 
tel, apartment hotel, inn or steam- 
boat shall be gbligated to receive 
property on deposit for safekeep- 
ing exceeding three hundred dol- 
lars in value; and if such guests or 
travelers shall deliver such prop- 
erty to the person in charge of 
said office for deposit in such safe, 
said proprietor, manager or lessee 
shall not be liable for the loss 
thereof, sustained by such guests 
or travelers, in any sum exceeding 
the sum of three hundred dollars, 
unless by special agreement in 
writing with such proprietor, man- 
ager or lessee. 


Section 2. Liability for loss of 
other personal property limited. 
Except as provided for in the 
foregoing section,. the proprietor 
of a hotel, apartment hotel, inn or 
steamboat shall not be liable for 
the loss of or damage to any per- 
sonal property brought into such 
hotel, apartment hotel, inn or 
steamboat by any of the guests or 
travelers thereof or therein, ex- 


ceeding one hundred dollars in 


value, unless such loss or damage 
is occasioned by the negligence of 
such proprietor, his agents, sery. 
ants or employees, but in no event, 
shall such liability exceed the sum 
of two hundred dollars, unless he 
shall have contracted in writing 
with such guest or traveler to as- 
sume a greater liability; nor shall 
he be in any event liable for the 
loss of or damage to any such 
property caused by fire not inten. 
tionally occasioned by the pro- 
prietor, his agents, servants or em- 
ployees. 

A NICE LETTER FROM THE 

JENNIE STUART 

MORIAL HOSPITAL 
The Hospital Buyer, 
4739 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen :— 

Inclosed please find subscription 
price. We have been accepting 
from you or from someone, your 
most delightful publication “The 
Ilospital Buyer”. We do not care 
to accept it longer withdut giving 
it our support financially. It is a 
splendid publication, and right now 
we want to ask your aid in one of 
our many problems. 

Very respectfully, 
Wanda M. Williams, 
Superintendent. 


Johnny: I want sugar on my 


oatmeal ! 


Mother: 
on it. 

Johnny: I want enough so I 
can’t taste the vitamines.—Ralph 


But I just put sugar 


-W. McAllester, M.D., 153 Linden 


Street, Everett, Mass. 


His CoNnsoLATION 

Motorist: “Yes, it took me about 
six weeks’ hard work to learn to 
drive my machine.” 

Pedestrian ;, “And what have you 
for your pains?” 

Motorist: “Liniment.” — Pacific 
Weekly. 
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Professor H. C. Sherman, in his ‘‘Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition,” gives composite ratings 
to various foods, based on a new system of scor- 
ing. This system is based on calories, protein, 
phosphorus, calcium and iron. 

Oats are rated at 2465—highest of all the 
grain foods quoted. And higher than any other 
grain food save hard American cheese. 


Quaker Oats holds supreme place the world 
over, due to exquisite flavor. It is flaked from 
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FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship—the Greatest Bond 
in the World. Friendship is a 
word, the very sight or sound of 
which makes the heart warm. 
Take heed of thy friends—a 
faithful friend is a strong defence. 
Friendship hath the skill and ob- 
servation of the best physician, the 
tenderness and patience of the 
best mother, and the good we can 
do through friendship to render 
our generation more efficient is 
vast. Friendship is to be the sav- 
iour of the world. 

Friendship makes us happy — 
friendship makes sing—-and 
give me the man who sings at his 
work. He will do more in the 
same time, and do it better, he will 
persevere longer, because music is 
a moral law. It gives a soul to 
the universe, wings to the mind, 
flight to the imagination, a charm 
to sadness and life to everything. 
It is the essence of order, and 
leads to all that is good, just, and 
beautiful. A kind word is music. 
Kind words are the music of the 
world. The other day [ read these 
words in a little book: 

Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand. 

They have a power which scems 
to be beyond natural causes. If 
singing and music is friendship, I 
am standing for it, fearlessly and 
effectively, but the only way to 
get a friend is to be one. 

As the Book of Proverbs says, 
“A man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly.”—Sir Har- 
ry Lauder. 


L. Newcomb, a lawyer of Vine- 
land, N. J., well known in Phila- 


delphia, has given $200,000 to- 
ward a Newcomb hospital and 
promised his estate as an endow- 
ment fund for the institution after 


his death. 


. 


THE STORY OF ICE CREAy 


Legend has it that about. the 
twelfth or thirteenth century ap 
Italian, located in the high Alps, 
took a bucket of cream to a snow 
drift, packed it round with snow 
and stirred it with a_ paddle 
After a while, ice cream settled on 
the paddle; he tasted it and found 
it excellent, and a huge industry 
was born. 

“The new infant thrived jts 
infancy in Italy, and Marco Polo 
mentions it in his writings in about 
1300. In 1271, Marco Polo went 
to Japan and gave the secret to 
the Japanese, and it has been er- 
roneously stated that ice cream 
originated in Japan where dairy- 
ing was never carried out to any 
appreciable extent. 

Gradually ice and salt came to 
be used instead of snow, and 
flavoring the cream became com- 
mon. Ice cream became a fashion- 
able dessert among the rich. Eng. 
land got to using ice cream in 
about 1650, and within a century 
the demand. warranted the estab- 
lishment of ice cream shops. Eng- 
land made ice cream commercially 
long before the United States did, 
although the early settlers made it 
in their homes, the serving of 
“delicious icream” being alluded to 
in the descriptions of social doings 
of that time. 

In 1780, an Italian confectioner 
named Bosio came to New York 
and started the commercial manv- 
facture of ice cream in connection 
with his confectionery and pastry 
business. In 1786 the first adver- 
tisement of Bosio’s Ice Cream ap- 
peared in the Post Boy, a New 
York newspaper. Bosio prospered 
and subsequently moved to Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

By the time Madison was Presi 
dent, ice cream had become the 
recognized thing to serve at all 
society functions. Dolly Madison 
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served it at all the White House 
parties. 

The business flourished in a re- 
tail way during the subsequent 
‘years until the early fifties when 
Jacob Fussell, a Baltimore milk 
dealer started to make ice cream 
out of his surplus cream, and sold 
it to dealers only, thus establishing 
his name in history as the first 
wholesaler of ice cream in_ this 
country. Established originally as 
a side line, Fussell’s business grew 
fast and he got out of the milk 
business and devoted himself to 
the manufacture of ice cream only, 
spreading out to New York, Bos- 
ton and Washington. 

In the West, a man called Bra- 
zelton, from Iowa, studied Fus- 
sell’s methods and _ started the 
_wholesale ice cream manufacture 
in the west, and opened plants in 
St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
In the meantime, the business has 
grown to an output of between 
two hundred and three hundred 
million gallons per annum. 

The old Italian’s process of the 
twelfth century is still basically 
the one used today—freezing on 
the outside of the can and agita- 
tion on the inside. The electric 
motor has supplanted the hand 
worked paddle, but the principle 
is the same. 


THE DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


Recently I had occasion to do a 
little investigation requiring calls 
on a number of physicians, several 
well known to the profession and 
others not so prominent. With few 
exceptions the offices visited were 
not attractive and in several in- 
stances quite the opposite. One 
office was so repellent that a de- 
scription of it may prompt some 
other physician to walk around the 
block and approach his office as if 


he was a prospective patient an 
register each impression from the 
front door to his office door to se 
if some change in surrounding; 
might not contribute to greater 
success. 


The porch floor was unswept, 
The door bell had a card saying 
“Bell out of order.” The second 
knock brought to the door a 
slouchy negro girl with frowsy 
hair and soiled apron, who opened 
the door a few inches to see if it 
was a holdup man or a peddler, 
She admitted me to a dark hall 
through which I passed to a dingy 
middle room adjoining the office, 
The furniture was antiquated and 
shabby. The walls had not been 
papered in many years and on 
them hung crayon portraits and 
other monstrosities of decades ago, 
The carpet was threadbare anda 
wobbly center table held magazines 
none less than a year old. No pa- 
tients were waiting, and the unin. 
viting surroundings answered for 
me the reason why. 


I am tempted, with apologies to 
Walt Mason, to pen the following: 
If I was a doctor, before another 
sun rose, I’d tog myself out ina 
new suit of clothes and cover my 
waiting room with a rug so rare 
that my patients would rub their 
eyes and stare. I’d buy for my 
office the best that I could pick, if 
I hadn’t the price I’d do it on tick 
Then I’d have a nifty maid to 
swing the door open wide and in- 
vite them with a smile to see the 
doctor inside; and I’d charge an 
extra buck for each call, by jing, 
and soon I’d have a brand new cat 
’n everything —C. H. Graves, i 
Philadelphia Weekly Roster. 


Bureau of Information 


Tue HospiraAL Buyer welcomes 
enquiries from readers. 
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MOSQUITO NETTING 


MacArthur, in the Journal of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps 
for January, 1923, believes that 
cotton netting of 25/26 holes to the 
square inch, and woven of 30/s, 
or 40/60, cotton, will exclude 
mosquitoes when used as a mos- 
quito curtain under natural con- 
ditions. 

As regards screencloth, he 
thinks that screencloth of 14 mesh 
to the inch and 30 I. S. W. G. 
should suffice to exclude mos- 
quitoes from buildings. As is well 
known, the eggs of S. fasciata 
can withstand drying for long 
periods, and they may subse- 
quently be washed into tanks and 
other containers when rain comes. 
Such receptacles should be 
screened with 18 mesh gauze, as 
freshly emerged S. fasciata might 
struggle through a coarser mesh 
before their exo-skeleton sets. 
Mosquitoes at this stage do not 
suck blood. 

If buildings are screened with 
unnecessarily fine screencloth no 
harm is done, for this material 
is more or less of a fixture and 
cannot be discarded at the will 
of the individual. There is grave 
objection to the use of cotton 
netting any finer than is absolutely 
necessary, as will be realized by 


medical officers who have expe- 


rienced the difficulty of inducing 
troops to remain under their nets 
at night, especially in a, hot 
steamy climate. The finer the 
mesh, other things being equal, 
the greater is the temptation to 
discard the nets. 

There is need for further ob- 
servation on the mesh necessary to 
exclude mosquitoes and “sand- 
flies,” respectively, not in labora- 
tory tests but in actual practice. 
We are not concerned with what 
mesh a frenzied mosquito im- 
prisoned in a test tube may strug- 
gle through in order to escape 
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from captivity, but with the mesh 
that a free mosquito will pass 
under natural conditions to ob- 
tain food. Any medical officer 
with a working knowledge of net- 
ting could carry out most instruc- 
tive experiments in infested dis- 
tricts. Owing to the many pos- 
sible sources of error, the tests 
would have to be very carefully 
carried out, and in order to. at- 
tribute any importance to the 
presence of mosquitoes inside a 
net it would be necessary for the 
observer to have seen them him- 
self actually coming through the 
mesh. If it is true that a mesh 
of about 40 to the square inch is 
necessary to exclude S. fasciata, 
his vigil under a net of 25-hole 
mesh should not be a very lengthy 
affair. 


SNAP JUDGMENT 


The first time I ever saw him 
he ate fish with his knife. I never 
liked him. 

The oceanographer lets down a 
sounding line from one to five 
miles in length. At the end is a 
grappling hook, a bucket, or a 
heavy weight with tallow on it. 
He brings up some ocean-floor 
vegetation, a bucket of pieces of 


strange deep-sea organisms, or a- 


bit of primordial ooze sticking to 
the tallow. From these, he con- 
structs his mental picture of what 
the deeps of the sea are like, what 
sort of conditions there obtain, 
what variety of plant and fish may 
there exist. Through many years 
and many experiments, through 
many soundings and much patient 
comparison, the oceanographers 
have evolved a reasonable pic- 
ture . . . at least, they say it is 
reasonable . . . of what life five 


miles below the surface of the 
ocean may be. 

Let us suppose that a Martian 
approaches the earth to, within five 
miles in an interspatial flying ma- 


chine. He can approach no Closer 
because he cannot live in air (just 
as the oceanographer cannot live 
in water). Our Martian lets down 
a sounding line to the surface of 
the earth he cannot see. Repeated 
grapplings reward him with a dead 
cat, some pink silk underwear, a 
straw hat with a hole in it, a gar- 
den party’s Chinese lantern and a 
wheel barrow. 

From this collection the Martian 
proceeds to reason what the in- 
habitants of the earth are like, 
Obviously since he has one, he con- 
cludes that they are limp, furry 
creatures, very small when young, 
They must be large when grown, 
because the clothing is for a large 
animal. The climate is very mild 
because the clothing is thin. The 
grown animals have horns on their 
heads, because the headgear has a 
hole in it. It is dark on the earth 
because the large furry horned ani- 
mals use lanterns. The civilization 
is slight because the lantern is 
crude. There is little gravity on 
the earth because a one-wheeled 
vehicle will travel over it. The 
earth is smooth because the vehicle 
has no springs. 

We human beings let down our 
lines of exploration into the deep; 
of man, grapple a_ single fact, 
trait, word, thought, expression, 
bring it to the surface, and render 
our judgment of what manner of 
man this is, according to our de: 
ductions from what we bring to 
the surface. 

The first time I ever saw him 
he ate fish with his knife. I never 
liked him. 

If I follow out my mental pro- 
cess truthfully I get something like 
this: “A man who eats fish with 
a knife is uncultured. He doesn't 
know any better. The reason he 
doesn’t know any better is that 
his education is small. He never 
was much in the society of nice 
people. If he was in their society 
he didn’t observe their ways. If 
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he did observe them, so much the 
worse, because he didn’t copy 
them. He cannot be a man of 
brains, standing, ability, common- 
sense or usefulness, because he eats 
fish with a knife. If he eats fish 
with a knife he probably eats peas 
with a knife, too, and I dare say 
he eats oysters with a spoon and 
water-melon with his fingers. I 
don’t like that kind of a man. He 
isn’t my kind. He doesn’t belong.” 

The man who ate fish with a 
knife, as a matter of sober fact, 
may be a kind husband, a good 
father, a conscientious tax-payer, 
an industrious citizen. He may 
be charitable, neighborly, kindly, 
keen, clever, witty, able, strong, 
willing; he may have been eating 
fish with his knife on a bet, or as 
a joke. Even if he really doesn’t 
know any better, after all, eating 
fish with a fork is merely a con- 
vention, like wearing a necktie or 
parting one’s hair, or saying 
“hello” over the telephone. I 
know that very unconventional 
citizens are sometimes very fine 
citizens; Roosevelt shot many 
conventions higher than Gilderoy’s 
kite, and no one ever accused 
Napoleon of being conventional, or 
Columbus, or George Cohan or 
Tom Reed! 

When I think it over I am very 
much ashamed of my snap-judg- 
ment. 


Thomas Atkins was fractious. 
His medicine was nasty, and he 
refused to take it. Two or three 
V. A. D.’s stood around him, 
urging him to be good. 

“Come,” said one, “drink this 
and you'll get well.” 

“And rosy, too,” chimed in a 
second. 

Atkins brightened. He wasn’t 
particularly keen on getting well, 
but to get rosy was quite another 
matter. 

“Which of you is Rosy?” he 
asked, surveying the pretty group. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORY 
BULLETINS OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


We are pleased to publish in 
this issue of The Hospital Buyer 
a splendid descriptive article on 
the work of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. In 
this connection attention is called 
to the fact that the following bul- 
letins of special interest to hos- 
pitals are published by the Hy. 
gienic Laboratory and are avail- 
able, without cost, by applying to 
the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

No. 43.—The standardization of 
tetanus antitoxin (an American 
unit established under authority 
of the act of July 1, 1902). By 
M. J. Rosenau and John F. An- 
derson. 

No. 55.—Quantitative pharma- 
cological studies; adrenalin and 
adrenalin-like bodies. W. H. 
Schultz. 

No. 65.—Facts and problems of 
rabies. By A. M. Stimson. 

No. 89.—Sewage pollution of 
interstate and international waters 
with special reference to the 
spread of typhoid fever. VI. The 
Missouri River from Sioux City 
to its mouth. By Allan J. Me- 
Laughlin. 

No. 95.—Laboratory studies on 
tetanus. By Edward Francis. 


No. 100.—Pituitary standardiza- 
tion; a comparison of the physio- 
logical activity of some commer- § 
cial pituitary preparations. By 
George B. Roth. 2. Examination 
of drinking water on railroad 
trains. By Richard H. Creel. 3 
Variation in the epinephrine cor- 
tent of suprarenal glands. By 
Atherton Seidell_ and Frederic 
Fenger. 
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is the premier’ bleached 
product of the Pacific Mills 
which, for seventy years, 
have specialized in making 
guaranteed quality cloths. 


For excellence of weave, for 
soft silken sheen on 
its snowy surface, and 
for supreme wear, Du- 


retta Cloth leads the 
world. 


May we send free sam- 
ples for you to test? 


Pacifie Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Special Prices to Everybody in Hospital Service 


A, M. Young & Co. presents opportu- 
nity to get yery high Quality Rubber 
Sheeting and Aprons at lower prices. 


Laboratory Aprons 
Made in one piece, no 
seams, waterproof, 
grease and acid proof 
—45 inches long, 30 
inches wide — colors 
black and maroon. 
The material is super- 
quality sheeting proc- 
essed with a very 
heavy pure gum coat- 
ing. Will stand up for 
years under hard us- 
age. Mailed direct for 
$1.35 each. 


All White Aprons 
Made of heavy 
white cambric 
processed on face 
side with an extra 
heavy white rubber 
coating. Adapted for 
use by doctors—chem- 
ists—and hospital at- 
tendants, also _ ideal 
for nursery use. This 
apron is 40 inches 
long, 27% inches wide. 
Mailed direct for 
$0.90 each. 


Rubber Sheeting 


Made of high quality pure white rubber Y 


Sheeting ideal for the protection of mat- 


tresses and mattress pads, furnished in the § 


following sizes: 

1—22%x36 inches, only. 

2—36x45 inches, 

3—45x45 inches, 1.40 

Special Prices Furnished on Pieces Longer 
Than 45 Inches—Upon Request. 


We manufacture all kinds of sanitary goods. 


Write us your needs. 


A. M. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc. _ 
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No. 101 (Reprint a).—lv. The 
' sterilization of dental instruments. 
‘By H. E. Hasseltine. 

No. 102—1. Digitalis standardi- 
zation. The physiological valua- 
tion of fat-free digitalis and com- 
mercial digitalin. By George B. 
Roth. 11. Preliminary observa- 
tions on metabolism in pellagra. 
By Andrew Hunter, Maurice H. 
Givens, and Robert C. Lewis. 

No. 103.—I. Chemical changes 
in the central nervous system as 
a result of restricted vegetable 


diet. By Mathilde L. Koch and 
Carl Voegtlin. II. Chemical 
changes in the central nervous 


system in pellagra. By Mathilde 
L. Koch and Carl Voegtlin. 
No. 108.—Experimental studies 
with muscicides and other fly- 
destroying agencies. By Earle B. 
Phelps and A. F. Stevenson. 
No. 109.—I. Pituitary standard- 
ization, 2: The relative value of 
infundibular extracts made from 
different species of mammals and 
a comparison of their physiologi- 
cal activity with that of certain 
commercial _ preparations. By 
George B. Roth. II. Pharmaco- 
logical studies with cocaine and 
novocaine; a comparative investi- 
gation of these substances in in- 
tact animals and on_ isolated 
organs. By George B. Roth. 
No. 110.—I. The standardiza- 
tion of antityphoid vaccine. By 
George W. McCoy. II. A colori- 
metric method for the estimation 
of the cresol or phenol preserva- 
tive in serums. By Elias Elcove. 
III. Toxicity of certain preserva- 
tives used in serums, viruses, and 
vaccines. By James P. Leake 
and Hugh B. Corbitt. IV. Ob- 
servations on the significance of 
antisheep amboceptor in human 
serum, with reference to comple- 
ment fixation test for syphilis. By 
Mather H. Neill. 

No. 112.—I. Phenols as preserv- 
atives of antipneumococcic serum; 


~ 


a pharmacological study. By 
Carl Voegtlin. II. The nature of 
contaminations of biological prod. 
ucts. By I. A. Bengtson. I] 
Studies in preservatives of bio- 
logical products: The effects of 
certain substances on organisms 
found in biological products, By 
M. H. Neill. IV. The effect of 
ether on tetanus spores and on 
certain other microorganisms. By 
H. B. Corbitt. 


No. 113—I. experimental 
investigation of the toxicity of 
certain organic arsenic compounds, 
By George B. Roth. II. On the 
toxicity of emetine hydrochloride, 
with special reference to the com- 
parative toxicity of various mar- 
ket preparations. By Gleason C. 
Lake. 

No. 115.—I. Notes on the de- 
tection of B. tetani. By G. W. 
McCoy and Ida A. Bengtson. II. 
The standardization of pituitary 
extracts. -By Reynold A. Spaeth. 


No. 116.—I. The influence of 
vitamines on the course of pella- 
gra. By Carl Voegtlin, M. H. 
Neill, and Andrew Hunter. II. 
The chemical composition of the 
blood of pellagrins. By Robert 
C. Lewis. III. The amigo acid 
fractions and hippuric acid in the ° 
urine of pellagrins. By John R. 
Murlin. IV. The occurrence of 
pellagra in nursing infants, with 
observations on chemical 
composition of the human milk 
from pellagrous mothers. By 
Carl Voegtlin and R. H. Harries. 

No. 120.—I. The experimental 
production of pellagra in human 
subjects by means of diet. By 
Joseph Goldberger and G. A. 
Wheeler. II. The pellagra-pro- 
ducing diet. By M. X. Sullivan 
and K. K. Jones. III. Biological 
study of a diet resembling the 
Rankin farm diet. By M. X. 
Sullivan. IV. Feeding  experi- 
with the Rankin farm 
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sils, refrigerators and kitchen equip- 
ment sweet and clean with STERI- 


It reduces bacteria count and in- 


creases the value of your dairy prod- 
ucts, prevents spoilage of food prod- 


ucts. 
STERILAC is economical —it is 
permanent—it is effective. 
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pellagra-producing diet. By M. 
X. Sullivan. 

No. 121.—The generic names of 
bacteria. By Ella M. A. Enlows. 

No. 122.—I. Deterioration of ty- 
phoid vaccine. By G. W. McCoy 
and Ida A. ‘Bengtson. IJ. Stand- 
ardization of gas gangrene anti- 
toxin. By Ida A. Bengtson. III. 
Potency of bacterial vaccines sus- 
pended in oil (lipovaccines). By 
Ida A. Bengtson. 

No. 123.—An account of some 
experiments upon volunteers -to 
determine the cause and mode of 
spread of influenza (for Novem- 
ber and December, 1918, and Feb- 
ruary and March, 1919, at San 
Francisco and Boston. Three 
papers). 

No. 125.—Digest of comments 
on the Pharmacopeia of the 
United States of America and on 
the National Formulary for the 
calendar year ending December 
31, 1917. By A. G. DuMez. 

No. 127.—Digest of comments 
on the Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States of America and on 
the National Formulary for the 
calendar year ending December 
31, 1918. By A. G. DuMez. 

No. 128.—Quantitative patholog- 
ical studies with arsenic com- 
pounds. By Charles W. Hooper, 
Alfred C. Kolls, and K. Dorothy 
Wright. 

No. 129.—Digest of comments 
on the Pharmacopeia of the 
United States of America and on 
the National Formulary for the 
calendar year ending December 
31, 1919. By A. G. DuMez. 

No. 131.—Digest of comments 
on the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America and on 
the National Formulary for the 
calendar year ending December 
31, 1920. By A. G. DuMez, (In 
press). 

In citing these bulletins bibliog- 
raphers and authors are re- 


quested to adopt the following 
abbreviations: Bull. No, —~ 
Hyg. Lab., Wash., pp.—. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
(Continued from page 62) 


Steps toward the selection of a 
site for establishing a new veter- 
ans’ hospital in Pennsylvania soon 
will be taken. The decision to 
establish a new hospital followed 
protests against the proposed 
transfer of veterans from United 
States Hospital No. 49, on Gray’s 
Ferry Road, which has been or- 
dered abandoned, to hospitals out- 
side the State. The American 
Legion has protested at Washing- 
ton that 200 or 300 Pennsylvania 
veterans, suffering tubercu- 
losis developed in the world war, 
are walking the strects because of 
no hospital accommodations. 


“Not with the design of publi- 
cation, a chart was prepared a 
few days ago, showing the useful, 
beneficient activity of the Visiting 
Nurses in a single working day,” 
says a recent editorial in the Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

“From this summary it appears 
that the ninety-six nurses paid 742 
visits in the twenty-four hours. 
They were not trying to make a 
record. Their visits were not 
casual and superficial calls. In 
many instances there were careful 
dressings of wounds to be made 
and delicate surgical treatments 
demanding much of the precious 
time of the visitor. Moreover, the 
visiting nurse often ministers di- 


rectly or indirectly to other mem- . 


bers of the family than the suf- 
ferer for whom she was especially 
summoned. It is a common ex- 
perience to encounter so-called 
in need of medical attention, 
though perhaps they are unaware 
of it. 

“To read the list of serious 
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cases in which these nurses have 
efficiently served an instant, criti- 
cal need is to be impressed anew 
with the importance of the work 
they do. 

“The exhibit of the work of one 
day is an example to many of us 
who grow weary all too soon of 
well-doing and seek an excuse for 
the evasion of such tasks as these 
nurses cheerfully face at a_rela- 
tively modest stipend, with a sense 
of devotion and of personal re- 
sponsibility which money cannot 
buy. Their uniform is a_ badge 
of honor, commanding public re- 
spect and they are ‘soldiers of the 
common good’, deserving of all 
praise and of staunch upholding 
and furtherance in their errands 
of mercy and relief.” 

In another editorial the same 
newspaper says on the topic of 
group nursing: 

“The County Medical Society's 
investigation of the nursing ques- 
tion has brought forth a useful 
suggestion, besides some interest- 
ing facts and figures. The sug- 
gestion is that in time of epidemic, 
when nurses enough cannot be had 
to fill the moment’s need, group 
nursing be resorted to. And it is 
further suggested that a plan be 
formulated now, when conditions 
are normal, to mect any future 
emergency promptly ef- 
fectively. 

“Speaking loosely, group nurs- 
ing would be the application of 
the visiting nurse system to great 
numbers of persons. Most hos- 
pital nursing is group nursing, to 
the extent that one or two nurses 
will look after a ward containing 
a dozen or more patients. It 
would not be as simple a matter, 
of course, for a few nurses to 
‘well’ persons who are themselves 
look after all the sick persons in 
a city block during a great epi- 
demic like the recent memorable 
Visitation of the ‘flu’, but it could 
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be done. There are many things 
about a sickroom that the family 
could do competently enough in 
an emergency under the expert 
instruction of a visiting nurse. 

“The County Medical Society’s 
investigation, which showed that 
the average nurse makes about 
$1,200 a year, should set at rest 
recent charges that nurses are 
often mercenary and usually over- 
paid. An average of $25 a week 
surely is not too much to pay a 
highly skilled woman who has 
spent several years in training for 
her profession.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF BUY- 
ING AT JEFFERSON HOS- 
PITAL, PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 13) 


copy being retained in the hospital 
for record. 

The form bears on its face the 
name and address of the hospital 
and the name of the steward, who 
is the purchasing agent; the name 
of the firm on whom the order is 
made; the date of issue; the notice, 
“please send at once,” above a 
number of lined spaces for enum- 
erating the desired articles; at the 
bottom of the left hand corner, the 
notice, “Invoice must accompany 
goods and bear No. ——.,” this 
number being stamped in red; and 
the signature of the steward at the 
bottom in the righthand corner. 
On the reverse side of the form a 
record of the.deliveries is made. 


PLAIN ENGLISH 

“Doctor, if there is anything the 
matter with me, don’t frighten me 
half to death by giving it a long, 
scientific name. Just tell me what 
it is in plain English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are 
lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Now tell 
me the scientific name for it. I’ve 


got to report to the missus.”—~ 


Pract. Med. and Surg. 


PHILADELPHIA QUALITY 


A story is told of an old lady 
who has lived all her life in Wal- 
nut Street, as have generations of 
her family before her. The other 
day she is said to have consulted 
a young physician fresh from his 
honors at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“What do you think is the mat- 
ter with me?” asked the lady. 

‘I am inclined to think that your 
blood is not pure, madam. I'll 
have to give you something to 
purify it.” 

“Sir!” said the old lady with 
dignity, “you are probably not 
aware that I belong to one of the 
oldest families in Philadelphia.”"— 
J. A.M. A. 


INCOMPLETE 


Charley Smith, who used to 
tamp ties on the Kearney section, 
was summoned as a witness at an 
inquest. He had been cautioned 
that he must be very exact in his 
statements. 

“Was the deceased a total stran- 
ger?” asked the coroner. 

After duly pondering the ques- 
tion he replied: “He was what I 
should call a partial stranger.” 

“Either you knew him or you 
did not,” said the coroner sternly. 
“There is no such thing as a par- 
tial stranger.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I don’t 
know how else to describe him. 
He was a_ one-legged man.’— 
Union Pacific Family Bulletin. 


GAME TO THE LAST 


An editor was dying, but when 
the doctor bent over, placed his 
ear on his breast, and said, “Poor 
man! Circulation almost gone!” 
the dying editor shouted: “You're 
a liar! We have the largest circu- 
lation in the county!” 
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A Condensed, Descriptive 
for Hospitals 
of Drugs and Dispensary 
Supplies 


List No. Item 


1201 Acetanilid (Aromatic) rs. 5. 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
1,000. Also in bulk lots. 

1291 Acriflavine, Powder.* Package of 
25 grams. 

1311 Acriflavine, Tablets,* grs. 0.46. 
Bottles of 100. 


1347 Acriflavine, Tablets, grs. 0.46. 
Coated tablets. Bottles of 1,000. 
Now highly esteemed as an ir- 
rigant for gonorrhea. Also u 
by injection. A good germicide 
for wound treatments, since it 
does not inhibit phagocytosis. B 
mouth, coated tablets serve well 
as a urinary antiseptic. Our salt, 
suitable for either purpose, more 
than meets the official tests for 
purity. 

261 Alkaline and Antiseptic (Seiler) 
Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
500; and in bulk. 


1357 Amidopyrine (introduced as pyra- 
midon). Tablets, grs. 5. In 
bottles of 100 and in bulk. For 
headaches, migraines, neuralgias, 
etc. Anodyne effect more pro- 
longed than that of most coaltar 
drugs. Less depressant. Highly 
regarded in Europe. 


1330 Aneskreme.* 1-ounce tubes; 1- 
pound cans. 
Ointment containing Anesthesin 
(1%) with sodium borate, men- 
thol, thymol, camphor, etc. 
good application for nasal catarrh, 
rhinitis, head-colds, hay fever; 
also for pruritus, urticaria, chil- 
blains and itching piles. 


1331 Anespray.* 4-ounce bottles. 
An excellent spray solution for 
use in the throat and nasal pass- 
ages, applied with an atomizer 
(ior oils) or a nebulizer. Promptly 
relieves inflammation, local irri- 
tation and pain. 


1266 Anesthesin, Powder.* In ounce 
and 4-ounce packages. 
surface analgesic, relieving 
pain and irritation by benumb- 
ing sensory nerve-endings. Un- 
like cocaine it is ‘of low toxicity 
and virtually harmless. Applied 
as a dusting powder to wounds, 
leg ulcers, etc.; to the throat by 
insufflation; in eczema, urticaria, 
piles, etc., as an ointment in 
petroleum jelly (20 grs. to the 
oz.) or olive oil (3%); and in 
suppositories. See so Anes- 
kreme. 


For 
Economy’s 


Sake 


Bischoff’s Pure Food 
Cocoas and Chocolate 


BULK 
Cocoa, ten pound to two 
hundred pound containers. 


Chocolate one hundred 
pound cases. 


F, BISCHOFF, INC. 


148 Sands St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SANEQUO 
THERAPEUTIC 
APPLIANCES 


Our Special Therapeutic 
Equipment for Hospi- 
tals and Sanitariums in- 
clude all types of 


Electric Light Bath Cabinets, 


Mechanical Swedish Appa- 
ratus 


Sinusoidal Machines 
Wide Range of Physiothera- 
peutic appliances 


Descriptive Folders and Price 
Lists on Request 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle 
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List No. 


Item 


1275 


1219 


548 


1169 


1171 


1232 


1327 


1328 


1320 


_ irritations, 


Anesthesin-Calcidin Troches.* Bot- 
tles of 500 and 1,000; also in bulk. 
Each troche or lozenge contains: 
Anesthesin, gr. %; Calcidin, gr. 
1/3; extract of licorice and fila- 
vors. Promptly effective in throat 
hacking coughs, and 
before surgical work on _ the 
throat, to prevent gagging. 


Antiseptic, No. 1 (Mercuric 


Chloride) Tablets, colored green. 
Bottles of 1,000; and in bulk. 
Argyn, Powder.* In pound and 


-pound packages. 

best of silver preparations. 
Contains more than 25% of silver 
in colloidal form. Readily miscible 
with water, yielding a fresh and 
effective solution as wanted, for 
instillation, injection or applica- 
tion on swabs or tampons. Un- 
irritant in the eye or urethra. 


Aromatic Powder.* In 
pound packages; and in bulk. 
hlorazene (which see) along with 
alkaline salts and eucalyptol. Espe- 
cially for preparing gargle and 
douching solutions. Pleasant in 
the mouth. 
Arsphenamine, “D. R. L.”* All 
standard 


Atropine er, 1/100 
a blets. Tubes of 
In dozens or hundreds. 
ee: Powder.* In 1 and 5- 

pound packages. 

Barbital Tablets,* grs. 5. Bottles 
of 1,000. Cans of 5,000 or more. 
Hypnotic and_ sedative. Intro- 


duced as veronal and once wholly 
imported. We are now making it 
in large quantities for the home 
profession. The genuine drug, 
equal to any whatever its source. 
A council-passed item. 


Barbital-Sodium, Powder. In 1 
and 5-pound packages. 


Benzyl Fumarate, Tablets, grs. 5. 
Bottles of 500 and 1,000. 

New benzyl compound. More ef- 
fective as an antispasmodic (in 
pain due to spasm) than the ben- 
zoate. Almost tasteless. Not likely 
to cause epigastric distress. 


Boracic Acid, grs. 5, Tablets, un- 


coated. Bottles of 1,000; and in 
bulk lots. 

Buttermilk Tablets, uncoated. 
Tubes of 12, 

A lactic-acid culture, especially 
for making buttermilk 
ently of the churn. ve con- 
venient. The working process is 
simple. 

Butyn, Powder.* Package of 25 
grams. 

Butyn, 2% Solution.* In ounce 
bottles. 


New local anesthetic with impor- 
over 


tant advantages cocaine, 


List No. 


Item 


1334 


1329 


45 


57 


w 


364 


528 


586 


1105 


1106 


1300 


which it is destined to replace, 
Less is required. There is legs 
danger from toxicity. It acts 
more rapidly. Its effects are 
more prolonged. Solutions may 
be boiled. specially useful for 
eyework, since it does not dilate 
the pupil, etc. No federal nar. 


cotic blank needed for its pur- 
chase. 
Butyn Tablets,* grs. 3. Tubes 
of 10. 


One tablet dissolved in 10 Cc. of 
water gives a 2% solution. 


Butyn and Epinephrin Compound,* 
Hypodermic Tablets. Bottle of 
100 and 500. 

Each tablet contains: Butyn, 


1/6; epinephrin, gr. 1/1250, & 
tablet dissolved in 1 Cc. of water 
gives a 1% solution. 

Calcalith, Tablets, uncoated. Bot- 
tles of 1000 and in bulk. 

Each tablet contains: Calcium 
carbonate, grs. 10; lithium car- 
bonate, gr. 1; colchicine, 
1/500; aromatics, q.s. Best al 
linizing agent in rheumatism, 
lithemia, bladder irritability, te- 
nesmus, etc. 

Calcidin, gr. 1,* Tablets, uncoat- 
ed. Bottle of 1000 and in bulk, 
Also to be had in tablets ~~ 
taining gr. 1/3, grs. 2%, ers. 5; 
and in powder form. Carries 15% 
of available iodine, present in a 
form that is well borne by the 
stomach and quickly assimilated, 


Calomel (With on 
1/10, Tablets, 
of 1000 and in bulk 


Carbenzol Soap. 
dozen cakes. 

A cake soap carrying a rectified 
distillate of shale tar with vege- 
table oil. Excellent for shampoo- 
ing, scalp irritations, and when or- 
dinary soaps (as in some skin le- 
sions) are not permissible. 


|e Compound (Hinkle) No. 
Tablets, pink or brown.  Bot- 
tes of 1000; and in bulk lots. 


Chlorazene, Powder.* Hospital 
Package, No. 2, containing enough 
antiseptic to make 5 gallons of 
1% solution. Also in pounds. 


Chlorazene Tablets, grs. 4.6. One 
tablet in 1 ounce of water makes a 
1% solution. Bottles of 1000; 
and in bulk lots. 

Dakin’s simplified chlorine anti- 
septic is many times more power- 
ful against pyogenic imfections 
than carbolic acid. Quicker to 
act and more thorough than mer- 
cury bichloride. Yet 
harmless to persons. luble in 
water. Easy to use. Effective in 
weak solutions. Best working an- 
tiseptic for wound treatment and 
for general use. 


Chlorazene Soap Powder.* In 
pound bottles. 


Cartons of 1 
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An Easy Lesson in Economy 


A good disinfectant is indispensable in the 
hospital—therefore the problem is, which— 


Is the Most Efficient and 
Economical Disinfectant? 


The answer is easy—IZAL saves you 50% 
—figure it out for yourself. 


One pint liquid ~ One pint IZAL costs 
li 

salis $0.25 

in bulk lots, makes in bulk lots, makes 

12.5 gals. disinfectant, 37.5 gals. disinfectant 


equivalent to 4% Sol. sol., equivalent to a 4% 
of Phenol. solution of Phenol. 


$0.012 per Gal. $0.006 per Gal. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL HOSPITAL BULK PRICES 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO 


New York San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles 


Please say you saw this ad in Tur Hospitat Buyer 


. 
: 
| 
Be 


August, 1923 


730 


736 


1231 


1262 


und packages. 

ost powerful of the Dakin anti- 
septics. For treating badly in- 
fected wounds. Its oil solvent, 
from which it is released slowly 
as from a reservoir, permits the 
use of high concentrations (5%) 
without irritation and a prolonged 
effect. 
Digipoten.* In %4-ounce packages. 
The essential glucosides of digi- 
talis, with milk sugar. Adjusted 
to a definite strength by the one- 
hour frog method. ne grain 
equals in therapeutic activity ten 
minims of fresh tincture. Keeps 
well in this dry form. The infu- 
sion or tincture may readily be 
extemporized from it, if desired. 
Digipoten,* gr. %, Tablets, un- 
= Bottles of 1000; and in 
ulk. 


Dover’s Powder, grs. 5, Tablets, 


uncoated. Bottles of 1000; and in 


bulk lots. 
Order on narcotic blank. 


Elixir Barbital-Sodium. 
bottles and in bulk. 
Each ounce contains 20 grains of 
the hypnotic. Serves nicely for 
children and whenever a fluid is 
en. Pleasant to the taste. 
ade without alcohol. 

Elixir Benzyl Benzoate.* In gal- 
lon and half-gallon bottles. 


In gallon 


1356 


533 


459 


815 
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1133 Chlorazene Surgical Cream.* In The most palatable fluid form of 
gallons and half-gallons. this antispasmodic, which was 
1152 Chlorazene Surgical Powder.* In brought forward by Macht for the 
l-ounce sprinkler cans; and in relief of pain, dyspnea and diar. 
bulk. ‘ rhea originating from spasm. 
1196 Chlorazene Surgical Gauze.® | !903 gr. %,, 
5-yard rolls. 
-gallon lots. 
lvent for Dichloramine-T. A | '178 5 and Cans, 
chlorinated liquefied paraffin wax ee ke» salt in quickly: 
prepared according to the method soluble powder form, with men- 
of Dakin and Dunham. — and pe 
4 salicylate. For hot or cold com- 
. salt is wanted for external use, 
1253 Cinchophen, Tablets,* grs. 7%. | 1360 Epinephrin Chloride Solution. 1 
Bottles of 1000. ounce bottles. a: 
We are the largest producers in A reliable sterile and_ isotonic so- 
America (if not in the world) of lution for local and internal use, 
this drug, which was introduced by mouth or hypodermically 
as atophan. Council-passed; puri- 
ty guaranteed. A most effective 587 Galactenzyme,* in bottles of 50 
uric acid eliminant. Preferable to tablets. 
the salicylates, including aspirin, A virile culture of the true Bacil- 
for acute rheumatism and other lus Bulgaricus recommended by 
painful conditions. Less irritant to Metchnikoff as an antiputrefac- 
the kidneys. Not so depressant. tice. Implanted in the bowel, it 
552 Codeine Sulphate, gr. %, Hypo- generates lactic acid. 
dermic Tablets. Tubes of 25. In 102 Glonoin, gr. 1/250, Granules, 
dozens or hundreds. Order on coated, white. Bottles of 1000; 
narcotic blank. and in bulk lots. 
1084 Compound Cathartic, U. S. P., 1234 Gray Oil, 20%, in ampules. In 
Pills coated, white. Bottles of dozens or hundreds. 
1000; and in bulk lots. 914 Guimethol. In 1-ounce tubes and 
abtets, uncoated. Sotties Anodyne ointment or socalled 
500; and in bulk lots. solid liniment containing: Guaia- 
1156 Dichloramine-T.* In quarter: col, methyl salicylate, menthol, 


lanolin. For myalgia, neuralgia, 
lumbago, sprains, etc. 
Hexamethylenamine, grs. 5, Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottle of 1000; 
and in bulk. 


Hypnodyne, Tablets. 
100; and in bulk. 


At once hypnotic and pain-reliev- 
ing. Each tablet contains: Bar- 
bital, grs. 2; acetphenetidin, grs. 
2; caffeine citrate, gr. %. 


Hyoscine, Morphine and Cactoid 
Compound, No. 1,* yr 
Tablets. Tubes of 25. In dozens 
or hundreds. 

A pain-relieving hypodermic anes- 
thetic, for use with or without 
ether or chloroform. Largely 
used in labor to relieve distress 
attending delivery (twilight sleep). 
Useful in colics. Must be ord 
on narcotic blank. 


Bottles of 


1, Tablets, uncoated. Bottle of 
1000; and in bulk. 
Intestinal Antiseptic, (Powder). 


In 1 and 5-pound packages. — 

A balanced mixture of calcium, 
sodium and zinc sulphocarbolates. 
Made in our own _laboratories, 


these salts are all of the highest 
Intestinal Antiseptic, (W-A), No. 
part from friction. Eas 

easy to remove. 


y to apply; 


Au 
1268 
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Bureau of Information 


What it is—What it does—Where to get it 


partment of The Hospital Buyer is created for 

the benefit of hospital superintendents, 
nurses, stewards, internes, dietitians and pur- 
chasing agents in order that they might, without 
cost or loss of valuable time, secure detailed in- 
formation on any supplies, devices or equipment 
necessary for the successful operation of their 
institutions. 


This Department is in constant touch with manu- 
facturers of products for the hospital and will se- 
cure for you all descriptive literature and cata- 
logs, and, still more important, will tell you where 
you will receive quality supplies, efficient service 
and honest values. 


pee Bureau of Information—a regular de- 


Should you desire information on any article not 
shown on advertisers’ pages, don’t hesitate to call 
on us, for we will gladly search to the far corners 
of the Earth to assist our subscribers and readers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Bureau of Information, 


THE HOSPITAL BUYER 
4739 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


We are interested in items listed below. Give us complete infor- 
mation on these articles and tell us what manufacturers or distributors 
of these supplies The Hospital Buyer can guarantee as being thoroughly 
dependable. 


LIST ITEMS HERE: Institution 


Individual 


Please say you saw this ad in THe HospPitaL Buyer 


of 
us 
| 
1 | 
J 
' 
. 
| 
4 
a 
City 
4 
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List No. 
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1036 


1335 


1145 


724 


1013 


1102 


283 


343 


1338 


1339 


1168 


1136 


ade. Signally useful in bowel 
infections, after a saline purge. 
Iron Citrate Compound, in am- 
pules. In dozens or. hundreds. 
Izal.* In 1-gallon cans; also 5 
and 50-gallon drums. 
General disinfectant and deodor- 
ant. A _ milk-white emulsion of 
the higher phenols. From 10 to 
45 times more powerful than car- 
bolic acid against pus or; sms. 
Mixes with any water. lean to 
handle. Not dangerous to persons 
or animals. Does not stain. Odor 
net objectionable. Unequaled for 
hospital use. 
Lubrin (Lubricant Jelly), in 3- 
ounce tubes. 
A lubricant jelly containing .04% 
of liquor formaldehyde. ithout 
glycerin, oil or other greasy ma- 
terial. Useful on sound, specu- 
lum or examining finger. 


Mercuric Chloride, (see Antisep- 


tic, No. ° 
Merc Antidote, (Carter) Tab- 
Bottles of 1000; 


lets, uncoated. 
and in bulk. : 
The most efficient known antidote 
for mercuric chloride poi i 
Every hospital dispensary should 
have it on hand for emergencies. 
Each tablet contains: ium 
phosphite, grs. 6; sodium acetate, 
grs. 4. 

Mercury Salicylate in Oil, with 
Procaine, in ampules. Dozens or 
hundreds. 


Monobromated Camphor, gr. 1 

Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 

1000; and in bulk. 

Morphine Sulphate, . %, Hy- 
ermic Tablets. Tubes of 25. 


n dozens or hundreds. 
Order on narcotic blank. 
Neoarsphenamine, ‘“D. 
All standard dosages. 


Neocinchophen,* 5 grs. Tablets. 
Bottles of 500 and 1000. 


Powder. In 
pound packages. 

Not likely to irritate the stomach. 
May usually be given without al-’ 
alies. Uses same as Cinchophen 
(which see). 


Neutral Sodium Soap. 
and _ half-gallons. 
A liquid soap originated by Car- 
rel and his associates of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Made only 
from vegetable oil. Positively free 
from alkali. Excellent for cleans- 
ing open wounds, operating sites, 
as a hand soap and otherwise. 
Parresine.* Cartons of 2 half- 
pound cakes and in bulk lots. 
A wax-film application for burns, 
leg ulcers, chilblains, etc. Com- 
pound of paraffin and certain 
waxes, with 2% eucalyptol. In 
es. Cleanest for everyday 
emergency use and quickest to re- 
lieve pain. Protects the injured 


R 


In gallons 


1188 


1044 


704 


1107 


31 


1244 


1173 


1199 


1192 


915 


399 


704 


Parresined Lace-Mesh* (Surgical 
Dressing). 10 and 50-yard rolls, 
An expedient for preventing gauze 
from sticking to wound or in. 
cision. Makes dressing easy. Saves 
time for doctors and nurses. A 
preciated by the patient. Facil. 
tates healing.. For bwevns, car. 
buncles, bedsores, ulcers and 
wounds generally. 


Petrochondrin.* In 5 and 10-gal- 
lon lots. 

A_ flavored mineral oil emulsion, 
Affords the oil without the oily 
taste, which many persons object 
to. For chronic constipation, as a 
change from cathartics. Also a 
good vehicle for many drugs. 


Physiologic Saline Solution, Tab. 
lets. Bottles of 500; and in bulk, 


Pituitary Solution,* 20% (full. 
strength) in Ampules. In dozens 
or hundreds. 

Reliable; made from fresh ox 
glands; standardized by tests 
upon the isolated uterus of virgin 


guinea-pigs. Sterile, but without 
preservatives. 

Potassium Bromide, 5, Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottles of 1000; 
and ih bulk. 

Potassium Permanganate, 5 
ablets, uncoated. ottles of 
1000; and in bulk. 

Procaine, Powder.* In quarter- 


pound packages. 


Procaine,* gr. 1/3, with Epineph- 
rin, Hypodermic Tablets. Tu 
of 20. In dozens or hundreds. 
Local anesthetic considerably less 
toxic than cocaine, while equally 
efficient for injection work. Pre- 
ferred by careful operators. Intro- 
duced as novocaine. No narcotic 
blank required when ordering. 


Proflavine, Powder.* Package of 
25 grams. 


Chemically allied to Acriflavine. 
Said to serve the same purposes 
equally well. Not quite so quick 
to dissolve but cheaper, and in 
ointments or pastes generally pre- 
ferred. 


Rubefacient Ointment, in 1-ounce 
tubes; also 1 and 5-pound cans, 


A good _ counterirritant applica- 
tion. Effective without blist 

if properly used. tains: 

of turpentine, cloves, mus 
guaiacol; camphor, menthol, oleo- 
resin capsicum, 


Saline Laxative.* In 5 and 10- 
und cans. 
psom salt without its villain- 

ous taste and irritating impuri- 
ties. In palatable, effervescent 
form. Seldom gripes. As an ini- 
tial purge, prior to operations, to 
follow calomel, etc., should be 
used in place of the plain salt. 


Saline Solution Tablets. (See 
Physiologic Saline Solution). 
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40 


1045 Sodium Cacodylate, 
Ampules. In dozens or hundreds. 


322 Sodium Bromide, grs. 5, Tablets, 
uncoated. Bottles of 1000; and 


584 


in bulk 


thoxyloid Compound). In 
10-pound lots. 


Each 60 grains contains: sodium 
sulphocarbolate, grs. 2%4; sodium 
sodium bicar- 
colchicine, gr. 
1/500; juglandoid, gr. 1/6; xan- 
aromatics. Ant- 
Intes- 
Useful against 


gra; 5s 


sulphate, 
20; 


bonate, grs. 
thoxyloid, gr. 1/6 
acid. Hepatic stimulant. 
tinal antiseptic. 
acidosis however manifested. 

most specific in gastric acidity. 


1304 Sterilac.* In 5-pound lots. 

Sterilizer and deodorant, virtually 
nonpoisonous, leaving no offensive 
taste nor odor in its trail. Effi- 
cient and safe for use in kitchens, 
pantries and wherever food is 
stored or handled. A powder con- 
taining the water-soluble chlora- 


mines. Economical. The user 
supplies the water. 

659 Strychnine Sulphate, gr. 1/30, 
Hypodermic Tablets. Tubes of 


25. In dozens or hundreds. 


i-dram_ capsules, 
box. 


Surest tape-worm expellent ever 
contrived. Usually brings the par- 
asite at first trial, head and all. 


In use for years. ; 
Bacterins* (Bacterial Vaccines). 
All those in common use; 
duced under the best 
laboratory conditions, 
glass ampules, 6 in a 
20-Ce. bulk containers. 
prices for all. 


gre; 3; in 


Sodoxylin,* (Sodium and Xan- 
5 and 


Taenicide, in 2-ounce bottles; also 
one dozen in 


pro- 
possible 
In sealed 
box, and 
Uniform 


Prices quoted for 
any of the foregoing 
items on request. Lib- 
eral discounts al- 
lowed, especially on 
bulk quantities. Leaf- 
lets dealing with 
items marked (*) 
will be sent to all in- 
terested hospital buy- 
ers. 


THE ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES 


4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your OldFloors 


ACMETYLE FLOOR- 
ING. It is laid directly 
over them. 


proof mineral flooring 
—laid in asmooth joint- 
less sheet —is easy to 
the tread—easily cared 
for—everlasting—eight 
colors — moderate cost 
—well tested. 


Acme Asbestos Cov- 
ering & Supply Co. 


Can be renewed with 


ACMETYLE is a fire- 


Samples on request. 


218-230 No. Elizabeth St. 
CHICAGO 


Dress Babies 
Without 
Pins or 
Buttons 


All garments 
fastened with 
twistless tape. 


Write for com- 
plete outfit for 
Class work. 


Special prices 
on all 


Baby Garment 


Write for the perfect Binder 
flexible and easily applied and 
our book, “Baby’s Outfit.” 


Earnshaw Sales Co. 


325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Precision 


Precision in production is, and always has 
been, the policy of The Dermatological Re- 
search Laboratories. 


Intensive research, constant testing and sci- 
entific supervision has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a superior product. 


INSIST UPON D.R.L. 


rsphenamine 


OLOGICAL RESEARCH LAB. 


Safety First, Quality Always 


The purity of this product is due to refine- 
ments and improvements in the processes of 
manufacture and to the minuteness of care in 
production. The medical profession may well 
be proud of this American achievement in the 
improvement of so important a drug. Thera- 
peutic efficiency is unquestioned. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR D.R.L. 


Accept No Substitute 


Write for booklet, 
“The Treatment of Syphilis” 


| THE DERMATOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
ABORATO 


Ss = RIES 
1720-1726 Lombard St., Philadelphia 
aE THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
~ H Executive Offices, Chicago, III. 
3 New York Seattle San Francisco 
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MEYER MOBILE 
X-RAY UNIT 


The hospital can do 
fifty per cent of its 
x-ray work with a 
properly designed and 
equipped Mobile Unit 
like the Meyer. This 
apparatus is in a class 
by itself for efficiency 
and will deliver x-ray 
energy with an inten- 

sity which will put 
a bigger appa- 
/-atus to shame. 


Every apparatus 
standardized with an 
intensimeter, a new in- 
strument for determining the efficiency of tubes 
and apparatus. It reads, not kilovolts or mil- 
liamperes, but x-ray intensity. 


The price is right. 


The bulletin describing it is yours for the asking. 


The Wm. Meyer Company 


16461, Girard Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Infra-Red Rays 


In Prostatitis 


As the use of Infra-Red Radiant Energy for Therapeu- 
tic purposes by means of the Burdick Applicators be- 
comes more wide-spread, we receive clinical reports show- 
ing most gratifying results in a wide range of ailments. 
Most significant of these are the splendid results being 
obtained by the use of the Burdick Infra-Red Prostatic 
Applicator. This Applicator is especially constructed of 
the correct anatomical shape for retention of the Appli- 
cator by the sphincter muscle in direct contact with the 
Prostatic area. 

This enables the application of the deeply penetrating 
Infra-Red Rays, with the temperature under accurate 
control by means of the Burdick Potentiometer. These 
Rays produce a mild prolonged hyperemia, are soothing 
and sedative, break up statis and congestion, and act as 
a cellular stimulant. 

The full technic of the use of the Infra-Red Rays for 
Therapeutic purposes is explained in the treatise Infra- 
Red Therapy, which is sent free of charge. Every physi- 
cian and institution should have a copy. 


Burdick Cabinet Company 


Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment 
1450 ATLANTIC AVE. MILTON, WIS. 
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